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DEATH AND FUNERAL OF SIR FRANCIS BUR- 
DETT. 





We have long and anxiously waited for some intelli- 
gence relative to the glorious patriot of Piccadilly ; and 
sorry are we to state that our painful suspense has ter- 
minated in the most deplorable certainty !—Burdett, the 
idol of the people, the pride of liberty, the rival of Na- 
poleon, is, alas, no more/—Englishmen! this brilliant lu- 
minary in the hemisphere of politics is set for ever! No 
more shall the thunder of his eloquence astound admiring’ 
patriots, and make senates tremble for the safety---of his 
blood vessels—No more sliall we be persuaded, by his pre- 
cepts, to revile those laws under which we have for centu- 
ries groaned and languishedNo more shall we be éxcit- 
ed, by his example, to resist. them. | 

It appears that the friendsof the baropet wished to 
conceal his demise: probably with the view of preventing 
any.attempt, on the part of the committee who arranged 
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the late melancholy procession, to attend the funeral en 
masse; but all their precautions were ultimately of no 
avail; for Mr. James Powell, the secretary of the O. P. and 
Katerfelto Juntas, being extremely indignant at some 
suspicions as to the veracity of his statement relative to 
the interview which he recently had with Sir Francis 
Burdett, resolved to make another. tour to. Wimbledon 
Common, in the hopes of picking up something which 
might tend to corroborateshis assertions, and form an 
amusing article for the pot-house readers of the Aired. 
—On his arrival in the back yard of the baronet’s house 
he was extremely surprized to see a portrait of the cele. 
brated ‘Thomas Paine, which he knew Sir Francis 
greatly prized, and which bad long beensuspended over 
the dining-room chimney-piece, lying, with the model 
of a guillotine and several other favourite curiosities, ina 
confused heap, near the back kitchen door.—As these arti- 


— cles were very ill adapted to pocket carriage, Mr. Powell 


determined to leave them as they were, and to enquire 
the cause of this extraordinary circumstance; he accord- 
ingly knocked at the door, which was opened. by a mea- 
gre old man, who surlily asked, “ What he wanted? 
at the same time surveying him with looks of suspicion 
and distrust. Mr. Powell, who felt conscious, that he 
was not more ill-looking than many of the baronet’s. ac- 
quaintances, was a good deal ovfounded and abashed, 
but, at length, timidly enquired, if Sir, Francis, Burdett 
was at home.—‘‘ No,” said the man, “ and. never will be 
“ at home, till the devil gets his own.” 

Mr. Powell, whose nerves had received a severe shovk 
from passing the spot where Jerry Abershaw's gibbet 
stood, turned pale at the idea of the * devil's getting his 
“* own,”’ and it wassome seconds before he summoned suf- 
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ficient courage to ask how Tom Paine’s picture and the 
model of the guillotine came to be in sucha situation 
« Because,” answered the fellow, * "Be going to take 
* them to master.”—* Why,” exclaimed Mr. Powell, “is 
** not Sir Francis Burdett your master!”—The man, after 
laughing heartily at this question, replied, “ No, no, he 
« and I were but fellow sarvants, as | may say,for we both 
“ sarved the same master, though 6 be sure he paid the 
‘“ piper forall on us, and now he’s gone, I fear master and 
« | shall find the difference” 

Mr. P. Gone! Whereis he gone to? 

Man. TO the old one, [ll be bound!) He liesdt my 
master’s. 

Mr. P. Pray who is your master? 

Man. Mr. Horne Tooke---did’nt I tell thee’as maith? 

Mr. P. And are you not afraid to speak so disrespect. 
fully of your worthy master to a stranget ? 

Maw. Ha, ha, ha! Afraid, indeed?’ ve been his con- 
fidential sarvant ever since I was discharged fiom’ thie 
hulks, which will be eighteen years come nex Martin- 
mas: he dares as well be d——d as eet the me, 

Mr. P. Can I see Sir Francis ? 

Man. Ecod, I cannot: tell-—master’s not so fond of 
shewing him to strangers now ?--s1 heard him say there 
were some signs of corruption, and that he must screw him 
up. 

Mr. P. Aye, aye, ifit Were not for your master’s screw- 
ing him up to the thing, I fear lie would’nt be so forward 
in attacking the corruption of ministers. 

“Man. Why art mad ?—-Don’ eT tell you that Sir’ Frank 
himself is beginning to cortupt” 

Mr. P. Hush! * Walls” +e ears” You tay trust 
me: I am oneof his committee—-Clifford told me all 
about the Isleworth millers.—I know the baronet’s a deep 
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one, but he may thank your master for putting him up 
to a thing or two. 

Man. Master’sa rum jockey, to besure ; but he’s al- 
most worn out, and I doubt these shocks will do for him. 

Mr. P. What shocks, friend ? 

Man. Old Bozzy has shortened his allowance—Cob- 
bett is nabbed, and will be sent to guod, and then to 
lose the baronet-——+ 

Mr. P. What baronet ? 

Man. Can’tye understan@? I tell you, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett be dead. 

Mr. P. (with surprize andhorror) Dead!!! 

Man. Aye, and d——d before this. 

Mr. P. (after a pause of mental agony). Is he buried 

Man. No. * 

Mr. P. (with eagerness) Not buried! ! — 

May. No, I tells you. 

Mr. P. (with rapture.) Thank beara! Then WE’LL 
HAVE ANOTHER PROCESSION !!! 

Having uttered these last words with astonishing em- 
phasis, Mr. Powell turned the head of his hack towards 
London, and, in less than an hour, alighted at the door of 
‘the ALFRED Office, where a secret committee was im- 
-mediately convened, at which the following resolutions 
were carried. 





* RESOLVED, that a proeéssion in honor of Si 
Francis Burdett’s burial will materially benefit the cause 
in which we are engaged, Agreed to, Nem. Con. 

RESOLVED, that Sir Francis Burdett being defunct, 
it is not probable that he: will run away and al 
his friends, on the present oceasion. a 


Carried bya majority of sir 
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+ RESOLVED, that. Mr. Secretary Powell and Mr. 
Nicholson be requested to agree on thepresent occasion." 
Carried---Messrs. Powell and Nicholson being 
the only members who voted against this.re- 

solution. 

RESOLVED unanimously, that in consequence of our 
great losses on a late occasion, itewill not be adviseable to 
lend any articles.of outward adornment to the gentlemen 
hired to attend the procéssion. 

RESOLVED unanimously, that to prevent the imper- 
tinent remarks of the ‘* public robbers,” and their slaves, 
it is absolutely necessary that the projected procession 
should be kept a profound secret, and that it will be 
more gratifying.to the baronet’s friends *to have the’ bu- 
siness performed at midnight. . 

RESOLVED, that Mr. Powell be instructed to .at- 
tend the meeting of the St. Giles’s Committee to-morrow, 
to communicate with them confidentially onthe subject, 
and finally to arrange the programma of the procession. 


We will now return to the lamentable subject which 
caused all these preparations,and present our readers with 
a faithful account of the worthy barenet’s untimely dis- 
solution. 

To qvoid confusion we shall commence our narrative 
with a few observatigns on the nature and symptoms of 
his fatal disorder, and, after detailing whe various in- 
teresting circumstances which occurred during his long 


1 


* These two gentlemen had @ vary serious dispute concery- 
ing the precise words uttered t F. B. at their recent to- 
terview with him.—Asit now 4 eckics; hat the baronct expired 
the day before they supposed they goavetsed with him,it is pro- 


_ Bable that they pa both deceived by his ghost. 
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confinement , conclude with a deseription of his splendid 
but secret funeral. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s malady was of an inflammatory 
nature ; the symptons were sometimes extremely vio- 
lent ; and, long before the fatal attack which terminated 
his existence, he was considered by his friendsin imminent 
danger. The fits were*usually periodical, and he was ge- 
nerally tolerably well from the middle of June till to- 
wards thé latter end of January, although he has been, oc- 
éasionally, extremely bad during that mterval. 

The worthy baronet, though by no means addicted 
to youthful pleasures, was guilty of many excesses which . 
had a tendency to destroy the constitution, and we are 
rather inclined to attmbute his dissolution to this circam- 
stance, and to his having taken bad advie@im the early 
stages of his disorder, than to any matconformation of his 
brain: we understand, however, that doctors Brodum 
and Solomon are of a different opinion: the one contend- 
ing, that not only the brain was disordered, but that the 
pia mater and the crantum were irreparably damaged ; 
Avhile the other affirmed, that the corrupt matter which he 
frequently voided out of his mouth, proved that his heart 
was diseased, and cited Veveral cases where a bad heart 
had occasioned strangulation and death. We shali not 
_ pretend to dispute with these Jearned disciples of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, but cannot forbear to suggest that, per- | 
haps, we may a// be partly right in our conjectures. 

Alas! it can afford us little satisfaction to ascertain the 
cause, while we so deeply deplore the lamentable effects!-- 
Towards the end of Mar¢h Sir Francis was observed to be 
extremely restless, and ir ‘a very few days the fever raged. 
with alarming fury. Doctor Lethbridge pronounced the 
disorderinflammatory and highly contagiogs; Anda majority 
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of the other physicians who were consulted, agreeing, in 
this opinion, it was deemed necessary to remove the pa- 
tient from Piccadilly to Tower Hill,with the view of pre- 
venting infection and afforaing him the benefit of a 
change of air; this, however, was not accomplished with- 
outsome difficulty; for Sir Francis was now perfectly deli- 
rious, the inflammatory symptoms having been consider- 
ably increased in consequence of his having taken, by the 
advice of a quack named Wardle, some deleterious drugs, 
which had been purchased at the shop of Mr. Sheriff 
Wood, When he arrived at hisnew apartments he was 
seized with a shivering fit, and became in every respect 
much cooler. Some hopes of his recovery were now en- 
tertained ; but, alas ! those hopes were transient, A settled 
melancholy succeeded his delirium, and his senses were, 
latterly, so much deranged that he could not even distin- 
guish his most particular friends, who, having heard that 
he would quit the place of his long confinement on 
the 2ist of June, flocked from St. Giles’s, Tothill-fields, 
and Wapping to hail his deliverance, 

Miserable wretches! Great indeed was their disap- 
pointment when they heard that their idol had been se- 
eretly conveyed away by water! But what would have 
been their agony—what would have been their pangs, had 
they known the real, the melancholy cause of his de- 
portation!—It seems that Sir Francis was conducted by 
his keeper to a window, from whence he beheld his nu- 
merous friends, on whom he gazed fora few minutes 
with such wildness and perturbation that it was evident 
his delirium was returnin is attendant pointed to 





the crowd, and endeavoured to recal his senses by telling 
him that the immense multitude which he beheld beneath 
him were his friends and admirers. The afflicted Baro- 
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net clenched his fists, struck his forehead, and exclaim- 
ed, with all the wild incoherency of a maniac, “ Friends? 
false !—Pickpockets !—Sheriff!— Ragamuffins !—George 
Hanger!—Smugglers!—Waithman!-—Oh my poor head !— 
‘Tohorse ! to horse !~Boats—T’ooke-—W imbledon--Death 
and Despard!” ° | 

His keeper now perceived that his end was fast ap- 
proaching, and, being a reflecting and humane man, 
determined to remove him secretly to Wimbledon, that. 
he might expire in the arms of those with whom he had 
lived in the strictest bonds of love and friendship; he ac- 
cordingly ordered a boat to be brought toa place called 
the Trattor’s gate,and, having procured all necessary assist- 
ance, transported the dying patriot to the opposite side of 
the water, where horses were waiting to convey him to 
the end of hisjourney. About four o’clock he arrived at 
Mr. Horne ‘Tooke’s house at Wimbledon and was imme- 
diately put into a warm bed, in which the chambermaid — 
had unfortunately left the hot warming-pan, which com- 
ing in contact with the upper part of the baronet’s: left 
thigh, he exclaimed, in a transport of delirious rage, 
** H—1! am I there already?” Mr. H. Tooke, who was 
ignorant of the cause, looked anxiously round, scarcely 
knowing where he was, so much was he affected by his 
friend’s inexplicable exclamation. 

At length the affrighted damsel, whose neglect had oc- 
casioned the mischief, having recollected that the pan was 
in the bed, came running into the room, and at oncereliev- 
ed the baronet’s sitting part and her master’s apprehen- 
sions. The former, however, was considerably scorched ; 
but the sense of feeling was almost extinguished, and Mr. 
Tooke classically observed, that, as the ancients usually 
burnt their patriots after death, and as the custom still 
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existed in some places both in this and the other world, 
the scorching of his friend could only be considered as 
a manifestation of the Genius of Liberty, who, doubtless, 
thereby intimated that her favorite votary, after death, 
should be consumed by fire. It will, however, be per- 
ceived, from the sequel, that Mr. ‘Tooke’s suggestion was 
not (at least in the first instance) complied with. 

The patient now became comatose; but he would 
frequently start wildly from his slumbers and utter, the 
most extravagant expressions.---At one moment he ex- 
claimed---“ There! I have it! fix,it on my head--- 
‘“‘ fasten it with blood !---those are my subjects! Death-- 
‘* dare the villains murmur ?--W here's the guillotine ?--Oh 
“ *tis blunt! ’tis blunt!---I fall! I fall!” then sunk again 
into a state of torpor; in which he remained for nearly 
halfan hour; this interval was employed by Mr.'T. in 
searching his dying friend’s breeches pockets, lest the ser- 
vants should, after his death, purloin the notes and valua- 
bles which they contained: just as he had finished this 
melancholy duty, the baronet, stretching forth his arms, 
cried out---* ‘There! there! it bleeds! it bleeds! Des- 
“ pard! Despard !---I feel it round my neck! Put some- 
“thing under my feet !---Support! support !---Cut the 
“ d---d cord! Oh! oh! that fork---that cursed pitch- 
“ fork !’--Nature could no more : faint and exhausted he 
fell back upon his pillow, uttered a dismal groan, and 
dropt into a profound sleep ;~-during which, as Mr. 
Chinnery, junior, has finely expressed it, 


< fle rallied all life en@fgies todie”  * 
_— 


In about two hours he awoke; reason had partially 
reassumed her seat, and when his eye met Mr. Tooke’s 
he shrunk back with horror---Poor Mr. Bosville, whose 
VOL. VII. P 
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tears lad flooded the room, now stept up to him, and 
laid hold of his icy hand, which he suddenly withdrew ; 
his eyes, fraught with despair, were turned towards the 
heavens; three heart-rending sighs escaped from hisagonis- 
ed bosom ; and, at length, to the unspeakable astonishment 
of all his friends, heasked, ina feeble tone, for a Prayer- 
book!!! unfortunately the Reverend John Horne Tooke 
had neither Prayer-book nor Bible in his house: and there- 
fore deeined it necessary to remind the dying patriot, 
that Brutus and Cataline never read such works---Sir 
Francis appeared to be violently agitated by this obser- 
vation---his whole frame became suddenly convulsed ; 
a hectic flushillumed his pallid cheek---it was but the 
last eflort of life’s expiring flame--and, in afew moments, 
all wasextinguished by the frozen hand of Death! No 
sooner were the eyes of the patriot closed, than Mr. Horne 
Tooke, alike careful of bis dead and living favourites, ob- 
served, thatas some gentlemen wereaverse toburning the 
baronet’s body, on the ground that it could not be conveni- 
ently done with due secresy, it would be better to have him 
screwed up immediately and interred as privately as possi- 
ble; adding, that if hisdeath were made public too soon, it 
might occasion some dispute with his executors,who would 
probably seize upon al! those valuable presents which the 
baronet had virlual/y given to him and the patriotic society, 
before they could be removedto a place of safety.--All the 
members present agreed as to the policy of this measure, 
and it was determined even to keep Lady B. and her fa- 
mily ignorant of the melancholy event forafew weeks; and 
probably the public w ould at this moment have been un- 
informed of their irreparable loss, had not the secretary of 
the Westminster committee discovered it in the manner 
we have before stated.In justice, however, te Mr. Powell, we 
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must declare that he was guilty of no imprudent disclosufe 
of the important secret; on the contrary, he acted with 
the most corisummate wisdom on the occasion : for, the 
moment after the meeting at the 4/fred Office had broken 
up, he hurried back to Wimbledon, and told:Mr. Tooke 
that he had.discovered the melancholy secret, but added, 
that he would not betray it if Mr. Tooke would consent 
that the baronet should be followed to the grave by the 
magnificent zght procession which he and his friends had 
arranged.—To this, after some little hesitation, Mr. Tooke 
consented, and Mr, Powell returned overjoyedto London. 
Our office being very near that of the difred, we, of course, 
observed the unusual bustle which the preparations occa- 
sioned in and about the latter ; and, as we had only been 
accustomed to see three or four individuals per day enter 
the doors, who usually came out again immediately with 
about half a dozen newspapers which the proprietors of 
the 4/fred daily distributed gratis among the neighbours 
ing pot-houses, we suspected that something extraor- 
dinary had happened. We therefore gave instructions 
that Mr. Powell’s motions should be watched, and he 
was very soon traced to Wimbledon; where, by the as- 
sistance of a little of that bribery and corruption which 
we “ public robbers” are obliged occasionally to prac- 
tice, we obtained from the house-maid who burnt the ba- 
ronet’s sitting part, and from the man whom Mr.-Powell 
met in the back yard ‘a full, true and particular account’ 
of all th’at had passed; and havesubsequently beenenabled, 
by thesame means, to present our readers with the follow- 
ing description of the patriot’s splendid FUNERAL. 

On the 30th of June, Mr. Powell wrote confidential let- 
ters to Mr. William Soames—Major General Montague 
Maihew-—-Mr, Cobbett, Mr. Gale Jones, Conky Beau— 
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the Honorable Colonel Hanger—Mr. Sheriff Wood— 
Mr. Robert Waithman, Mr. Caleb Baldwin, the patriotic 
donkey driver, and several other respectable gentlemen, 
requesting that they would meet at Mr. Horne Tooke’s, 
Wimbledon, by twelve o'clock on Sunday night, July Ist: 
the sabbath night having been fixed upon, for the funeral, 
to prevent the expence of extraordinary clean shirts— 
As the Committee had suffered so severely in horses and 
breeches, at the recent procession, it was determined that 
the gentlemen should attend on foot, with the exception 
of the Rev. John Horne Tooke, who, on account of his 
bodily infirmities, was allowed abuggy, and Colonel Han- 
ger, who was permitted to ride his old white charger. 
At eight o'clock on Sunday evening Mr. Bosville, Peter 
Finnerty, Conky Beau, Colonel Hanger, Mr. Powell, &c. 
held aconsultationat Mr. Tooke’s, to fix uponthe place of 
interment, when it was unanimously resolved that the body 
should be deposited in the spot where the patriot Aber- 
shaw was formerly suspended.—While this committee 
was sitting, Mr. Wright, secretary to William Cobbett, 


esquire, brought the following excuse from his master. 


“ GENTLEMEN, 

€ Since the trial, Lhave been compelled to leave my 
‘*¢ home (to which I hastenedon the day ofthe trial) inorder 
‘to go to London ¢o put in bail for my appearance to re- 
*‘ ceive judgment, From Londonit was absolutely neces- 
“ sary to return Aither, in order tomake some littlearrange- 
“ ments inmy affairs here, which have hitherto been always 
‘** managed by myself. To do this even in a very imperfect 
* manner would require every moment of the timethat I 
** can remain here; and therefore I think that no apology | 
“will be thought necessary for my not’ attending the 
“* funeral of our lamented friend~“ indeed with one’s mind 
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ce 


and heart pulled so many ways it is impossible-—it 
would be vain to attempt it’’*—-Rely upon my secresy 
—and believe me, yours for ever. 

Botley, June 31st. * WILLIAM COBBETT.” 


« P.S. I hope soom to have the pleasure of seeing you 
allin Newgate, where Gale Jones informs me I shall 
find many of our friends; he also assures me that Mr. 
John Ketch, whom we have hitherto regarded with hor- 
ror, isa very agreeable companion.” 


ce 


ee 


«ce 
ce 


€< 


This epistlethrew the whole party into consternation, 
for Mr. Cobbett had just been elected grave-digger. All 
was, however, satisfactorily adjusted by Mr. Wright, who 
observed, that ashe had long beenin the habitof doing va- 
rious odd jobs for his master, he should not object to offi- 
ciate for him on the present occasion: his offer was re- 
ceived with acclamations, and Mr. Tooke immediately or- 
dered him to be provided with a spade and pick-axe---It 
was now proposed by Mr. Powell (who has only been re- 
cently imitiated in the mysteries of patriotism) that the 
Reverend John Horne Tooke should officiate as parson on 
the occasion, and that Mr. Bosville should perform the 
part of clerk ; when Mr.Tooke started from hiselbow chair, 
and vehemently expressed his surprize at the honourable 
gentleman’s propositions--“* What,” exclaimed the rever- 
end patriot, “‘ shall the pupil of my heart, the pride af Jiber- 
* ty, be interred like a bishop ora tyrant ?--Shall we insult 
“‘ his memory with the mockery of priestcraft ?--No!--the 
* relics of Brutus, Cataline, and Abershaw, were consign- 
*‘ ed tothe ground without such mummery,and so, by h--ll, 
** shall Burdett’s!!!"---Mr, Powell apologized and acknow- 


* Mr. Cobbett has exactly the same words in his Poiitical 
Register of June 30th 1810, 
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ledged his error--«It was thenagreed that a funeral oration 
should be written and-spoken by one of the attending 
patriots.---Peter Finnerty, Gen. M. Mathew and Bill 
Soames offered themselves as candidates for this honor ; 
and, after the maturest deliberation, the question was car- 
ried, by amajority of one, in favor of the former gentleman : 
the numbers being, 


For Mr. Finnerty | 9 
Gencral Mathew 8 
Mr. Bill Soames 8 


Mr. Finnerty exultingly exclaimed, that he had antici- 
pated his success and came prepared, having as fine a. 
piece of ready cut and dried poetry in his pocket, as ever 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, notwithstanding he 
had the honor of being a reporter to that paper ! 


Ata quarter before twelve nearly the whole of the at- 
tendants had arrived---General M. wore a dark blue coat 
(black having been prohibited) a white waistcoat and 
a pair of fashionabie dirt-coloured leather breeches ; his hat 
was so tremendously large that it projected beyond his 
extensive nose--from his neck was suspended, by a purple 
ribband, the portrait of a lovely woman enveloped ina 
shroud, around which was inscribed the Latin words 
** amoris victima,”’ and on the reverse side was engraved a 
coronet and a large Roman R.—Upon the whole, the 
general's pretty face never looked more delicately beau- 
tiful. Colonel Hanger, also, wore a blue coat ornamient- 
ed with purple ribbands—In his hand he held an enor- 
mous crabstick, and his ruddy cheeks were distended with 
an immense quid of Wishart’s pigtail.—-The colonel’s fine 
rough visage formed an admirable contrast to the. soft, 
simpering countenance of General Mathew--Mr, Bosville 
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was habited ina suit ofdrab; Mr. Horne Tooke wore a 
grey coat with mazarine-blue silk waistcoat and breeches ; 
Messrs. Finnerty, Conky Beau, Soames, and Waithman, 
were hiabitedin blue, aud wore a profusion of purple rib- 
bands.---Most of the other gentlemen wore jackets, and 
parly coloured breeches. About twelve o'clock, notice 
having béen previously received from Wright, the grave- 
digger, that all was ready, the procession left Mi. 'Tooke’s 
house in the following order: Ist. Two of the St. Giles’s 
committee bearing a purple flag, on which was inscribed 
the following motto: “ 4 sinner he---Libertas'"*---2d, 
Colonel Hanger mounted on his grey charger.---3d. Mr. 
Powell, alone, holding a belcher handkerchief to his eyes. 
---Ath. ‘The corpse, supported by General Mathew, Con- 
key Beau, Peter Finnerty, and Bill Soames.---5th, Mr. 
Bosville and Major Cartwright, arm in arm, and holding,or 
rather endeavouring to hold, a purple flag, with the motto 
—* Ltiam in lartaris reformator.”---6th. Mr, Waithman 
and Major Semple.---7th. The Reverend John Horne 
Tooke, supported by two pillows, in a buggy, and drawn 
by the last horse which the deceased had given him.--- 
Then followed Mr. Soames’s gang and the Westmin- 
ster and St. Gilies’s Committees, two and two, 

As they approached the grave, which was dug as nearly 
as possible to the place where Abershaw’s gibbet for- 
merly stood, the Marseillois hymn was chaunted with due 
solemnity, At about a quarter before one o'clock the 
body was deposited in its narrow house, and an unani- 
mous groan was uttered by the splendid assemblage of 


* Intended tohave been ** 4 cinere libertas °—We under. 
stand that Mr. Tooke severely reprimanded Mr. Powell, who 


prepared the standards, for this mistake—Mr. P. of course, 
pleaded ignorance. 
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attending patriots--Mr. Finnerty then stepped forward, 
and taking a large bundle of papers from his pocket be- 
gan toreadas follows: | 

“* Be it remembered that Sir Vicary Gibbs, knight, at- 
torney-general of our’’---here he suddenly broke off, hav- 
ing discovered that he was reading the information filed 
against him for a libel on Lord Castlereagh, instead of his 
funeral monody ;—he however soon rectified this mistake, 
and proceeded thus: 


Mr. PETER FINNERTY’S poetical oration over r the 
dead body of Sir*Francis Burdett. 


Death thou hast triumphed !---Curse thy conquering 
dart! 

How could’st thou pierce this matchless patriot’s 
heart ? 

But thou'rt a tyrant! and ail tyrants strove 

To pierce that heart which could not tyrants love. 

No! he lov'd freedom only !—his great soul 

Indignant spurn’d at kings and king’s controul: 

But to the ragged wretch, whose breechless rump 

Others would raise th’ unhallow’d foot to thump, 

He was all meekness : down their thirsty throats 

Pour’d Whitbread’s porter a A d their 

votes ! 

Thus, when for Middlesex he boldly stood, 

And * those who waste our treasure and our blood,” 

Oppos’d him, warm’d with Samuel Whitbread’s best 

The Isleworth millers* to the hustings prest, 


® Mr. Clifford could have told his friend Peter, that the 


Isleworth millers were cheered with something more substantial 
than Whitbread’s entire. 
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Cried * Clifford, Liberty, Burdett for ever! !” 

And won the transient * day---Alas ! they never 
Dreamt that. atyrant judge, with heart of steel, 
Would wrest the tyrant laws to scourge their zeal ; 
They never dreamt, when they receiv’d the boon, 
That they should visit New South Wales so soon:t 
Fen Clifford, learn’d in our oppressive code, 

Did not this terrible event forebode! 


But let us not reflect on minor ills 
While such unbounded grief each bosom fills: 
Perhaps those patriots may return again 
Whom kings and judges sent across the main ; 
But those whom Death transports, however good, 
Never, alas! recross the Stygian flood. 
Oh, then concentrate all your sorrows here, 
Deluge with tears th’ illustrious patriot’s bier, 
Mingle your sighs, conglomerate your groans, 
Burdett has join’d with A bershaw’s his bones ! 


Not man, alone, Ais love of freedom here, 
Was taught to feel, to cherish and revere: 
Plants, insects, brutes, throughout his blest domain, 
Nor nails, nor monarchs, nor curs’d yokes restrain. 
In his free garden the luxuriant vine, 
Fix’d to no wall, with freedom learnt to twine 
Around the neighbouring elm—the peach tree there, 
Unnail'’d, unprun’d, it’s fruits disdain’d to bear 


* Poor Sir Francis enjoyed the triumph of this day but a 
very short period, 


+ Two of the worthy baronet’s Isleworth voters were con- 
victed of perjury and transported to Botany Bay+-Those who 
suborned them were not tried. 
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For tyrant man.---No gard’ner dar’d to force 

Early green pease to grace a secoad course 

And pamper vicious tastes,-—-All, all was free !--- 
The laboring hive obey’d no monarch bee: 

Soon as each swarm had gather’d strength.to fly 
The Patriot doom’d the tyrant queen to die! 

Nor less his ardor in the eause of brutes ; 

Alike they shar'd his care with bees and fruits ; 

His patriot hand the chains of mastiffs broke, : 
And from hedge-breaking porkers tore the yoke; 
Why should not mastiffs scour the plain at ease 

Bite whom they list, and mangle whom they please ? 
Why should not hogs, unshackled, range the fields, 
And freely eat the food which nature yields? 


But Burdett’s gone for ever!-~Mourn like me, 
Mourn, mourn, man, mastiff, porker, plant and bee! 


Burdett is gone fer ever! ‘* With my strain 
“ A nation’s sympathy accords in vain!” 


Oh Jeremiah !* if thy ghost pervade 
“ The spot once sacred by tiny ‘ gibbet’? made,” . 
Welcome his spirit, (thou too lov’dst the cause 
Of heav’n-born freedom, unrestrain’d by laws) 
Conduct him safely tothe gates of H--Il, 
His name---his character---his actions tell, 
And Satan’s self shall tremble !—-Burdett’s shade 
Shall still pursue his lov’d reforming trade, 
Triumph, perhaps, o’er man’s eternal foe, 
AND REVOLUTIONISE THE REALMS 

BELOW |” 


® This beautiful apostrophe is addressed to the shade of Mr. 
Jeremiah Abershaw, a patriot who was hanged in chains on the: 
spot where Sir Francis is interred, 
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Here Mr. Finnerty concluded and was greeted with 
three distinct peals of applause. 'The grave was then closed, 
and the whole party returned to Mr.Tooke’s house, where 
they strove to drown their sorrows in copious libations 
of gin and porter. The whole ceremony was conducted 
with astonishing decorum ; Colonel Hanger’s tobacco box 
and a pot of rouge belonging to General M. were the only 
articles lost upon the occasion: indeed most of the gen- 
tlemen prudently came with empty pockets,---Several 
excellent epitaphs were written, of which the two follow- 
ing were considered the most elegant and appropriate : 


EPITAPH ON SIR F. BURDETT - 
By the Hon. Mason Generar M. Maruew. 


Dear Burdett, by Jasus, I lov'd thee so well, 

I'd follow, for sixpence, thy spirit to H--ll ; 

Sure enough ’tis a pity a man of your kidney 
Did not fall, inthe field, like old Algernon Sidney, 
Or gloriously die, on the scaffold, like Hampden, 
I say ’tis a pity! Ifit isnot I’m d----d then! 


— | 





EPITAPH, on the same, by Mr. B1iu Soames. 


Here Abershaw 
Was soragg’d by law, 
And here Sir Francis moulders: 
By this here fetch 
He did Jack Ketch 
And died with head on shoulders. 


Although we are not disposed to question the purity 
of the motives which first indueed Mr. Horne Tooke, and 
the rest of Sir Francis Burdett’s friends, to conceal his 
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death, we cannot refrain from expressing our indignation 
ata circumstance with which we have this moment been 
made acquainted-~We have received information that the 
Westminster Committee, with the consent of Messrs. 
‘Tooke and Bosville,have hired a young man, who in coun- 
tenance, figure, and voice exactly resembles’Sir Francis 
Burdett, to act the part of that deceased patriot, and thus 
to delude the ignorant multitude into a belief that their 
idol is still living---he is, we understand, to apiiéar in pub- 
lic, for the first time, at a dinner whici is to be given at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern---WE, will’not be acces- 
sary to such an atrocious imposition, and, spite of the 
bribes which have been offered us, we are resolved te use 
our utmost endeavours to expose the impostor and his 
base supporters. | 


COPPELL PL PLA OCOOLPA 


OXONIANA. 


MR. HEDITUR, | 

We be all agog at Hogs-norton, where pigs play upon 
th’ organs, as the zaying is, what with the distillation, 
and what with the going to un and the coming huom 
agen; tho for matter ‘0’ that, our Dorothy had less trou- 
ble to get I there, than I had to get she back! for you 
mun know that our Dorothy has had a longing desire to 
zee the voin volks at Lunnon e’er sin parson put us to- 
gether: zo as she zaidall the voin volks war coming to 
zee us at Gxon, why zhe made I sell brindled Bet at 
Chipping Norton Market, because how we should do 
things in ztyle. 
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Zo zur, Dobbin and shay took we there, and ecod a 
merry zight it war, vor as we came in 0’ one side, all voin 
volks came crowding in o’ tother: zo zays I, ** Dorothy, 
when we have had our feed, we'll look vor a stall ;" and 
vou mun guess it war, high time, for when we came to 
inn, there war voin ladies with nothing’ on but their 
smocks, as I thought, all climbing into’ Rogen: and a 
voin zight at war! 

Zo zur, when I axed for a bed, they anil they could 

not let Dorothy and Iha’ one between us, unléss we could 
take zomebody in, zo there war voin lady who zaid zhe 
would not mind it fora night or zo, but,ecéd, [had heard of 
your Shiveller dongs, men as went about in women’s 
clothes, zo though Dorothy zaid as how she war’nt afeard 
of no man; zaysl, “ Dorothy, who’sto look ater’ Dob- 
bin?” : 
Well zur, we got to bed at last, and made it out zome 
how or other, zo next morning all the volks war running 
helter skelter to ¢heatre, and zo.as8 Dorothy had a mortal 
longing ater the steage pleayers, we went too; but such 
scruging and squeedging and mobbing, I never zeed at our 
revels, so I begun to. think how should get,out, agen, for 
there were they coming in ater. we war chock fully and 
many of the leadies, that they, might take up less room, 
left their clothes behind un. 

Well zur, then there war great,clapping, and then I 
zeed a fine gemman all in blue and gold and stars, and zo 
I axed if he war the tip top player, but .they zaid as how 
it war Zur Zydney, and that they war going to meake un 
a doctor. A doctor / zaid I, why zurely the man thatcould 
drive Boneypart zingle-handed desarves to be a/ord much 
more than those velks that can only drive vour in hand. 

Then zur there war a great buz,.and.z0 @ neigh- 
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bour told I that big wigs were'coming, and zo they were 
uure enough, for they comed in looking vor all the world 
like our cauliflower bed at Hogs-norton, but then there 
warportly gemman, im midst, invoinscarlet gown, as voin 
as cer I zeed at Scowton’s booth at vair time, but he had 
ne’er'a wig, and they zaid as how his head could'nt bear 
all the learning that's in the wig he should ha put on. 

But Lord, Zur, what’s a chancellor without a wig? 
why it’s like a purcession with an empty shay, or like I 
going to plotigh without smock froék! Well, next they 
made zum voin speeches, that I did'nt understand, and 
then a mighty gfeat mancame up the steps,but he zeemed 
to be on a bad footing with the volks above, for zum. 
on’em hissed, and he fell, and then gemman without wig 
zaid * Fray tur care iso” me” and 20 he helped unup agen ; 
and zo he was a doctor, and zo they made zo many doc- 
tors that I begun to vear they should make I doctor 
too. , | 

Zo the play ended, and next day we went to consurt, 
and then voin leady zung “ God zave the King” in Italian, 
but the zong was in English, and then she zung zo sweet 
that viddles couldnt follow her, and Taxed how: that 
war, and gemman told f, that she wreakisten upon larks, 
and Zupped upon nightingales! 

Nextday, though it warn’t Ziinday, we all went to 
church, and zo many war ‘crowding for pleaces, that [ 
zought they had never zéen the inside of a church before ; 
z0 though we went to church,we could'nt get in, but it war - 
mighty voin for all that, vor coming back, 1 heard many 
of the outside volks zay a8 how they had never sicure a voin- 
er vermon in their lives. | 

But what pleased me most of all at the theatre, ve to 
zee a redtnosed gemman, running in and out like a dog at 
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a vair, as if he war looking ater zometiiing ; so Laxed who 
he war, and they said as how it war’ Brindled Dick,” and 
they supposed as how he wanted to be among the doo- 
tors! ‘“* The doctors /’ zaid 1,“ ecod I vancy he would ra- 
“ ther beamong the vintners! what has he to do among 
‘“* the doctors >” Zo zur, they zaid as how feyther had 
been a larned man, and for matter @’ that, as how Dick 
had been a cute boy, and that he war up'toa thing or two 
more than ever feyther war, and as how he had diddled 
all the knowing ones*bout town; and then a gemman 
zaid that he had been on the list, but that zome volks 
did’nt care to have a monkey-bank among ‘em, and they 
did'nt like his polytricks. Oh zur, zays I, that’sa good 
one,then how did they come for to gofor to make t’other 
man a chancellor, after he had talked zo much about the 
Pope's Bulls, why zarely there must have been some 
calves amongst um. Next day however zur, there war a 
greater noise, and zum called out “ adegree,a degree for 
“ Dick!” Zo, zought I, they be going tomake um 
better by degrees. Dick war sitting snug m a corner, 
and he zeemed to have his part without a prompter, for 
he was all reddy to follow tire pleayers in scarlet gowns, 
that put him ina front zeat, just as if he had been in his 
own pleay-house, though they zay it’s not built yet. Zo 
there war great noise, and L axed what yor, and they 
zaid, that now Dick-might write D.C. L, which I sup- 
pose, means “ Damned Cunning Lad!” Ater coming 
huom,I zeed story ef it in the peapers,and as Dick zeemed 
as pleased as Punch, { suppose he wrote it hiunself; vor 
it zaid, “ Such a reception, by such an assemblage, com- 
“ bining in it so great a proportion of the honodrs, pride, 
** wealth earning, and loveliness of the nation, must have 
“ bestowed most flattering sensations in the mind of any 
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‘ man who ever valued public opinion!!!"—.Oh vat a 
zing it is to be vartuous! Butas 1 was zaying Zur, then 
there war great noise, then a gemman in a hugeous wig 
got up ina hugeous passion, and I was,determined to. re- 
member what he zaid, but he talk’d zome. out-landish 
stuff I cou’d ner understand, and zo they were all silent, 
anda gemman near I, zaid “* Buzz!!!” nextday I told-Do- 
rothy it war all over, but zhe zaid, that war unpossible, 
as they had not yet made a doctor of the lady that. zung 
zo zweet, and without that it would be all Dicky, and 
she war detarmined to zee that and balloon too; zo next 
lay we paid ten shilling for what we mought have, zeen 
vor nothing, and as zoon as balloon went off, volks began 
to go off too, as if devil-or baileys had been arter ’em. 
Then there was zuch begging and praying, zuch cursing, 
zWaring, zuch running and turning, as coaches came imor 
goed out, that I thought it time to look arter Dobbin; 
but Dobbin war gone and shay too, zo lest Dorothy 
zhould go arter shay, and I arter-Dorothy, 1 took she un- 
der one arm, and stick under t’other, and zo we be comed 
huom just as wize as other volks. 
Ze, Zur, your Zabenth; 
HovGe. HomeEsPun, 
Hog's Norton, July 10th. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


——————— 


_ MR. SATIRIST, 
“ When rogues fall out, honest folks come by their 


“ own,” is a proverb which, though common, is’ not the 
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less true; and was never more fully exemplified in 
the late developement ofa nefarious conspiracy, fmme- 
diately directed against the honor of a royal duke, and 
the happiness of the royal family, but ultimately sub- 
versive of the peace and welfare of the united -empire, if 
it had been successful. 

That this developement has had a powerful effect in 
rebutting the passions and prejudices of the public, and 
in disposing them to a more candid investigation of the 
whole affair, cannot now be doubted. I am therefore the 
more surprized that no practical application of these cus 
rious discoveries, as far as regards the infamous charges 
against his royal highness, has yet been brought forward, 
particularly by you, who, (with the exception of the 
editors of the Morning Post, and the Pilot,) were 
the only public writer that dared to stem the torrent of 
popular prejudice, and to tell your fellow citizens, that 
a prince had equal right to justiceas the peasant, that an 
accusation was not a proof, and that there wasa wide 
space between private indiscretion and public wrong. AS 
egotism is now so much the fashion, J may venture, with- 
out danger of singularity, to assert that no person can 
have a higher regard for the liberty of the press, than J 
am actuated by, andthat no man can have a greater 
dread of seeing that press under the shackles of tyranny. 
But, sir, ’tis not from the crown that I fearan attack upon 
its independence, “tis not from criminal informations 
nor from the exercise of parliamentary privilege that I 
fear its downfall; but the enemy I dread, is one whose 
attacks are more insidious, and who, under the mask of 
popular fervor, of public liberty, and a manly indepen- 
dence, is preying upon its very vitals, and draining the 
last drop of life’s-blood from its heart! This enemy, 

VOL. VII. os 
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sir, 18 pravate interest, an enemy more destrugtive than’ 
the “ suspension of Habeas Corpus,” the “* gagging bill,” 

or any other bug-aboo of our modern patriots, as loug as 
the question with public writers is not, what is right ? but 
what will sell? As long, sir, as the puny editors of daily 

or weekly papers, stand forth as panders to public pre- 

judice, merely to ensure the sale of their publications, 

so long must we consider the press as more heavily shack- 

ied than if its conductors were peeping through. the bars 
of Newgate, or enjoying their country lodgings in a coun- 
ty gaol. ' 

To revert however to my original object—it required 
not, sir, a parliamentary investigation to prove that an il- 
lustrious personage bad been imprudent, or at least unfor- 
tunate in his selection of a bosom friend to solace his hours 
of retirement, after the fatigues of public business; nor 
was a parliamentary enquiry necessary to examine into 
the morality of this arrangement, although a late admired 
and eccentric orator had the folly to say that the duke 
stood convicted of having kept Mrs. Clarke! alas, sir! I 
fear that many of the investigators might have been con- 
victed of similar crimes; not to say any thing respect- 
ing the accuser ¢ 

It was also as completely unnecessary, as far as re- 
gards the éhinking part of mankind, that the pen of mere- 
tricious infamy should have been dipped in the gall of 
ademon, ta prove that Colonel Wardle was a --- 








and his fair coadjutrix a -- te 


That Mrs. Ciarke speaks truth sometimes, particularly 
when on her cath, 1 am not disposed to deny ; but, sir, 
I willask, if the events which actually took place before 
Colonel Wardle’s first speech on the charges,—events 
proved not only by a variety of collateral evidence, but 
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even by letters which none of the parties deny-—if then, 
sir, these facts had been known before the worthy colo- 
nel’scharges were brotight forward, can it be believed that 
thesecharges would have been listened to for one moment 
by therepresentatives of thepeople ? I believe not ; for I 
believe that no man, anxious to avoid infamy, would 
' have dared to second them. . 

But I do not call upon your readers, even to believe all 
that Mrs. Clarke said upon oath; it will suffice, if they 
will merely read the trial of Wright v. Wardle, Wardie’s 
indictment against the Wrights, and Mrs. Clarke’s 
last edition—after which I would recommend them to re- 
peruse the minutes on the investigation ! 

After such a course of reading, I think I might venture 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is not 
a single fact, or even an implication, which can criminate 
his royal highness, or even excite suspicion inthe human 
breast, except the testimony of Mrs. Clarke, and some- 
thing which was called the testimony of that ruined 
female Miss Taylor ; the latter an evidence, if not buoy- 
ed up with a promise, rewarded by a_ subscription! 
That great part of the tale so flippantly told by the tu- 
tored heroine, is true, I will not deny, but all that might 
have happened without the duke being privy to it, the 
only point that could possibly criminate him; for as to all 
the subordinate and minor agents in the business, their 
communications were with Mrs. Clarke alone, and with 
her runners ; and their believing that she had interest and 
influence, is no proof that such interest and influence 
existed, particularly when such beliefcan very rationally 
be accounted for, as far as regards a set of individuals who 
were fools, if not worse. It is beyond your limits, Mr. 
Satirist, to re-investigate all the charges, so boldly, and 
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yet so confusedly, brought forward—Charges in which 
the things to be proved were so artfully intervoven with 
facts of common notoriety; and to which great part of 
theevidence was totally irrelevant, but so neatly managed 
as toappear to the superficial, to be proving one thing 
whilst merely corroborative of another. But, sir, let us 
examine two of the points on which so much stress was 
laid—the exchange and the brevet promotion—both of 
which most certainly took place, and for both of which 
Mrs, Clarke receiveda bribe. Now, it was confessed on 
all hands, that both these matters had been put in a cer- 
tain train at the Var Office,before ever Mrs, C. was spoken 
to onthe subject; nay it was confessed that in one case, 
she had sent an agent to one of the parties to say, that if 
he would pay asum of money, she would insure him 
promotion---this was the case of the brevet---a promotion 
which actually took place amongst about sixty others, 
Mrs. C.’s protegé being somewhere about the middle! 
Now, sir, we all know that Mrs. Clarke had lived a Jong 
time with Ogilvie the army agent, and that she was there 
put up to a good deal of the routine amongst the inferior 
clerks: I would ask then what was more easy than for an 
artful woman to pretend to personal influence, to procure 
information from the inferior clerks of the business in 
train at the office, and to look out for those officers who 
had money to spend in the idle hopes of furthering their 
interests? ‘That such was her practice she herself con- 
fessed, and it was further proved by some of her precious 
correspondence ; nay, does it not even appear plainas the 
sun at noon-day, from the fact that when some of her 
dupes became doubtful about this cash, she begged that 
it might lay a little longer, well knowing that in the 
course of service, the events must soon take place. That 
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this was the case, both with respect to the exchange and 
the brevet, there can now be no doubt; ifthen, in two 
cases so plain and so palpable, the conspirators were able 
so ingeniously to manage their evidence, it can surely 
require but a very small stretch of faith to believe them 
perfectly well qualified to do the same, with respect to 
such of the other charges as might have been deserving 
of notice, if they had been true. 

Some folks have indeed laid great stress on a point 
much insisted on, that her protector did not allow her 
sufficient for her establishment, and therefore permitted 
her to practice this chicanery ;_ this implication was how. 
ever completely rebutted by the evidence of the sums 
paid to and for her, by her victim. But mark the conse- 
quence—even then the Saints and some others were deter- 
mined to have himon one horn or the otherof this dilem- 
ma ; for, first, said one party, “* he gaveher no money, 
** and must have known it,”—then exclaimed the other, 
“‘ what ashameto expend so much upon a “ 
This however was a cross mode ofexamination so futile 
as to defeat itself, and was therefore dropped, after it had 
answered its purpose, or rather its’ two purposes, of pre- 
judicing the unthinking, and inflaming the discontented. 

Again, sir, I must repeat, let the application be made, 
and though even at so-late a period, let justice be done 
to the injured. 





Yours, 
ScruTiIny. 
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A JUBILEE DITTY, 


IN HONOR OF MR. SHERIDAN, SUNG AT THE CLOSE OF 


THE INSTALLATION AT OXFORD. 


To the Tune of ‘ Sweet Willy, 0. 


Tue pride of the drama is sweet Sherry, O! 
The pride, &c. 

Both Isis and Thame 

Overflow with his fame, 
St. Stephen’s and Drury boast sweet Sherry, O! 


To our grand installation came sweet Sherry, O ! 
To our grand, &c. ! 
He brought up the rear 
Of our Catholic peer, 
And with papists and patriots rode sweet Sherry, 
li 


His Lordship (to honor this good Sherry, O !) 
His Lordship, &e. 

Wish’d to give him degree, 

As ’tis said, L. L. D., 
And dub a sage Doctor this sweet Sherry, O! 


An appropriate title for sweet Sherry, O! 
An appropriate, &c. : 
The Decree that he chose, 
Was from fam’d Brazen Nose, 
And it’s name would have suited this sweet Sherry, 
0! 
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But, odds bobs! what a blow to the sweet Sherry,O! 


Odds bobs! &c. 
Some loyal old prigs, 
Better scholars than whigs, 


Had their doubts of the merit of sweet Sherry, O! 


While they lauded the dramas of sweet Sherry, O !'» 
While they lauded, &c. 

At his morals they flouted, 

His politics scouted, 
And threaten’d a ‘ veto’ to sweet Sherry,O!— * 


So the point was abandon’d by sweet Sherry, QO! 
So the point, &c. 

Though of talents first rate, 

A Ricur Hon. in the state, 
Ungown'd among Gownsmen is great Sherry, O! 


And is this proper treatment for great Sherry, O? 
Is this proper, &c. 

Who has prov’'d in all parts, 

That he’s Master of Arts, 
No Doctor’s more. subtile than, great Sherry, O! 


But thoughchous’d of degree is this sweet Sherry ,O! 
Though chous’d, &c. 

‘Too wise to take huff, 

In his old Blue and Buff, 
His seat with the Doctors took sweet Sherry, O! 


Then mourn’d all the Muses their sweet Sherry,O! 
Then mourn’d, &c, 
Whig-gownsmen look’d blue, 
Doctor Parr cried, giv! giv! 
Smok’d his pipe, and got tipsy with old Sherry, O! 
BANG-UP of Baliol, D. D. 
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COBBETT. 


Reapers of the Sarrrist, in page 59 of the 7th 
VOLUME of William Cobbett’s works you will find these 
words, 


“THE JAIL A SCHOOLOF PATRIOTISM ! Often has 
it been remarked, that all the PATRIOTS of the present 
enlightened age have studied and brought their minds to matu- 
rityina JAIL!!! Among those of the higher class werc 
Wilkes, Mirabeau, Trenk, TOOKE, &c. and among those 
of the lower, Paine, Hardy, Gray's razor man, and a multi- 
tude of others. Such animals as Lloyd, Lee, &c. are hardly 
worth naming. Bankruptcy seems as necessary to prepare a 
man for patriotism, as gutting is to prepare a rabbit for the 
spit.”* 


How fortunate is it that the writer of this most 
just, and, tous, most delectable observation, has, at length, - 
an opportunity of maturing Ais own patriotic mind in one 
of these “ schools of patriotism”! !!---We shall anxiously 


watch the progress of his improvement, and gratify our 
friends with eriracts from his PRISON LUCUBRA- 
TIONS, on which we shall take the liberty of comment- 


ing with appropriate freedom. 


* WRIGHT, the poor devil who now corrects Cobbett’s 
bad English, edits his Parliamentary History, brushes his coat, 
uffs him in coffee-houses and at debating shops, and does all 
is other dirty work, was formerly aloyal bookseller in Piccadilly, 
and publisher of the celebrated Antijacobin paper, but having, 
according to his master’s words ** qualified hi by Bank. 
ruptcy,’’ and ooodhary creditors two shillings and sizpence in 


the pound, he me the dependant of an apostate aud a vio- 


lent patrios. 
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Tf there is a man in Great Britain silly enough to pity 
the condition of the Newgate STUDENT let him turn to 
page 107, Vol. 2, of the Podliticul Register; there he 
will read an account of his vindictive endeavours to 
HANG, fora boyish frolick, the son of a man by whom, 
he was received and FED when he returned, an outcast, 
from America ; there he will read, in damning characters, 
the monster’s own statement of his Shylock-like answer to 
the Recorder, who having asked him if he would join the 
jury in their recommendation of the youthful prisonet 
to mercy, he replied—* J came here for JUSTICE, not 
for MERCY.*---If this will not satisfy him, let him pe- 
ruse the report of the action which was brought against 
William Cobbett by poor Burgess, a pauper, for oppression! t 
And if, after having read these things, he still feels, in his 
bosom, one spark of commiseration, let him extinguish it 
by referring to “ the Proceedings on Captain Powell's 
Court Martial,”’t where he will find that Cobbdett, after 
liaving declared, in a letter to the judge advocate, that, if 
he did not make good his foul charges against that officer, 
“ Hell itself, as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be 
ioo mild a punishmeat for him,” DESERTED on the day 
of trial, and went over to the French!!! 

These facts are upon RECORD! They cannot be dis- 
puted !—They make humanity shudder; and would ren- 
der pity criminal, even if the perpetrator of deeds so foul, 
instead of being consigned to a gaoler’s custody, had beer 
delivered over to the public executioner. 

We hail the imprisonment of Cobbett as the triampl 
of loyalty and virtue, over apostacy, avarice, and sedition * 


“ See also Satirist, No. 34, page 54. 

+ Published by Gillet, 7, Crown-court, Fleet-street, 
{ Published by Tipper, 37 Leadeghall-street. 

VOL. VII. # 
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and every soul, with whom we have conversed on the 
subject, thinks and feels as we do---Not RENWICK 
WILLIAMS, the monster, was more loathed by society, 
nor was ls iucarceratiou productive of more general joy. 
Eveu thefew, the miserable few, who attempt to defend 
the principles of the Political Register, are obliged to con- 
fess its author au apostate anda knave. They merely 
contend that the character ef the man has nothing to do 
with the principles he promulgates. “If,” say they, ‘* we 
find,in the pages ofthe Register, sentiments which coincide 
withour own, and statements which we believe to be true, 
it matters not whether they proceed from an honest man 
orascoundrel!” Have these gentlemen ever taken the 
trouble to examine the early numbers of this same Re- 
gister? There they will find sentiments and truths, dia- 
metrically opposite to those which now disgrace its 
prostituted pages. ‘There they will find it asserted, “ that 
Sir Francis Burdett is a scoundrel, who ought to be tram= 
pled under foot*.” There they will be told that all refor- 
mers only wish to “ pillage, oppress, and insult the people ;” > 
and there they will read an account of the blessings 
** which Fnglishmen, and Englishmen alone, enjoy.”—- 
Now we always considered truth to be immutable; and we 
do not see, why ¢hey should tell us that the truths which 
Cobbett wrote im 1802 are all fa/se, because they choose tov 
believe what he writes in 1810! They would do well 
to recollect, that he was or/ginal/ya-REFORMER ; that 
when, in 1792, he fled from justice and his country, he 
went to France, and from thence to America, to enjoy the 
benefits of a reformed constitution ; that, after an absence 
of eight years, he returned to England, as he stated in the 


® Political Register, August 7th, 1802, 
+ Political Register, Juac 30th, 1802. 
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first number of the Porcupine newspaper, “ to tell his coun. 
trymen that he and all those who thought other countries 
happier than their own were deceived ;---and that eight 
yearsexperience had taught him to despise those dema- 
gogues who under the pretence ofa reform in Parliament 
were endeavouring to overthrow the government.” ‘They 
should recollect that it was a/tér all this experrence that 
he expressed his sentiments against reformers, and that 
it was not till he was personally offended by Mr. Pitt, 
that he again became their advocate. They should and 
they do recollect this, and, in their hearts, they despise, 
whilethey cherish, the apostate. : 

Before wecommence our extracts from Cobbett’s * PRI 
SON LUCUBRATIONS” it will be necessary, by way 
of introduction, briefly to notice the three half pages of 
THREE Political Registers, which were published sub- 
sequent to his trial, and previous to his incarceration.— 
These three half pages cost us FOUR SHILLINGS, 
there having been one double number, which, “ accord. 
ing to Cocker,” is exactly two shillings and eightpence 
per page; a tolerable price, considering the author 
“ never did and never will write for gain*”. | 

On the Saturdsy after his conviction, Cobbett apologize 
ed for not writing any thing, on the very justifiable 
grounds of his time having been wholly occupied by the 
trial, “ the result of which was so mortifying to his 
“friends.” Pol. Reg. June 16th. | 

We should like to know who these‘ friends’ were ?* 
Thorough=paced knaves,or consummate idiots, we’ il answer 
for it: When the murderers of Mr. Steele were hanged, all’ 
the thieves in Newgate were shockingly “ mortified!” and 
we dafe'say the dog-shooter of Town-hill, the’ Strawberry 


a ANC yan arama AMIRI 


* Political Register, July 7th, 1810.° 
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Lord—-the Wimbledon serpent,* Pilloried Peter, and 
Jail Jones, were terribly ‘ mortified’ at the conviction of 
Cobbett!—On Saturday, June 30th, we had another apo- 
logy for not writing, or rather a declaration, that no apo- 
logy could be thought necessary in his then predicament ; 
andonthe7thofJuly, ina double number,price TWO SHIL- 
LINGS, a repetition of this declaration, to which was add- 
ed the following audacious assertjon.---“" As I NEVER 
HAVE, IN ANY ONE INSTANCE, WRITTEN 
FOR GAIN, so Iam resolved not to do it now !!!"p.994, 
---Let it not be forgotten that this assertion is made 
in a double number, price TWO SHILLINGS, which 
consists of nothing else but old state papers, &c. copied 
fromthe daily journals ; a copy of the evidence upon the 
enquiry relative to the assault on the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand, which every body had read long before in the 
MORNLNG POST, and nearly a whole sheet of INDEX, 
which is always given, gratuitously, by others, but for 
which this /iberaf disdainer of gain charges his readers 
ONE SHILLING!!! 

If Cobbett’s object were not “ base lucre,” how came 
he totake advantage of the popular feeling, just before 
the close of the enquiry intothe Duke of York’s conduct, 
and raise jhe price of his REGISTER from ten-pence to A 
SHILLING, while the editors of the other weekly papers 
were contented with seven pence halfpenny?-—He cannot 
pretend that the boasted supertor circulation of the Poxt- 
TicaL Reaister, diminished his profits! this would .be 
tao bare-faced a falsehood, even for him, to utter. And for 
what other purpose than those of “base/ucre,” does he so free 
quently cheathis readers witha double number, consisting of 


nothing but trash collected from the daily pewmpapen Paws 


* See Satinist, Vol. J, 
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These are questions which he must satisfactorily answer 
before any one will believe that he does not write for 
gain. It isa very old, but a very true saying, that “ /iars 
should have good memories.”—Now whether Cobbett’s 
memory is defective, or whether he thinks that the me- 
mories of other people are treacherous—or whether he 
thinks that impudence will triumph over ‘truth, we cannot 
determine, but of this we can most positively assure our 
readers ;—T hat, soon after his arrival from America, WIL- 
LIAM COBBETT declared, at the table of the Reverend 
Wiiliam Beloe,* in the presence of our informant, and 
other most respectable persons, that he, (the said William 
Cobbett) * had no other object in writing than to MAKE 
MONEY! That to talk of disinterestedness was hypocrisy, 
aud that he should always support that side which 
enabled him ¢o sell the most copies of his publication!” So 
much for tie NEWGATE STUDENT’s disinterested. 
ness |!!~-N ow let us proceed to examine his 


PRISON LUCUBRATIONS. 





No. L 


Cleland wrote his history of a Woman of Pleasure ina prison, and it 
was in @ prison that the pickpocket, Barrington, wrote his own memoirs.” 
Vide Motto, Pol, Reg. July i4th, 1810, 


_—-— —— 


‘¢ After having published seventeen volumes of this Werk, 
embracing the period of eight years and a half, during which 
time I have written with my own hand nearly two thousand 
articles upon various subjects, without haying, except in one 
single instance, incurred even the threats of the law, I begin 
the Eighteenth Volume in a prison.” Pol, Reg. July 14th, 


page 1. 


* Whose son he afterwards endeavoured to hang for the boy- 
ish trick of breaking his wiadows, on the night of a general il, 
lumination, 
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Comment. 

Our student here informs us, that he has written, @ith 
his own hand, neariy (wo thousand articles in his Register! 
—-Now, as it isonly ezght years and a half since the work 
was commenced, there can only have been four hundred 
and forty-two numbers published, andas he has scarcely ever 
given us more than one paper in each number, subscrib- 
ed with his name, (and sometimes none) if this assertion 
be true, most of those articles in praise of himself, signed 
* YOURADMIRER, ‘ACONSTANT READER,’ &c. 
&c.and all the, purposely weak, arguments against hisown 
doctrines, must have been written by HIM. It would have 
been very gratifying to his readers, if he had informed 
them how many times, in the course of eight years and a 
half, * hehad changed his principles,” and dow many con- 
trary detinitions he had given of the British Consiitution ? 


With regard to his assertion relative to his never having, 
exceplin one instance, ipcurred even the threats of the law, 
wemust beg leave to remind him, that he once saved him- 


sclifrom a threatened prosecutiott by basely betraying MR. 
JUSTICE JOHNSTONE! 


Lucubration. 


*¢ T only share the Jot of many men, who have inhabited 
this very prison before me; nor have [ the smallest doubt, that I 
shall, hereaffer, be enabled to followthe momnpleas shove men,” 
Pol. Reg. July 14th, page 1. 7 

Comme nt, 


Here the Newgate Student evidently alludes to those re- 
wowned patriots Messrs. Haggerty, Holloway, Jeremiah. 
Abershaw, and others, who have become the victims of 
our tyrannic laws. ‘The concluding sentence is very cha- 
raeteristic of his feelings, and. we have no. doubt that. he 
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may, by his future exertions, and with the assistance of 
Mr. John Ketch, “ be enabled to follow the example” of 
those illustrious highwaymen. 

Our Stud:ut theu procceds to give, in a sneering man- 
ner, the names of the judges, jury, and counsel con- 
cerned in his ‘ memorable trial,” and then proceeds thus : 


‘¢ Now as to the publication itself; as to the sort of pro- 


secution and the manner of conducting it; as to the charge of 
the judge ; as tothe verdict of the jury; as to the nature and 
amount of the sentence: these are all before the public, whose 
attention to them has been very great, and to the judgment of 
the public I leave them.” Pol. Reg, Jaly 14th. pv. 3. 


Comment. 


Our ancestors observed that “ a burnt child dreaded 
“ the fire.’—'The Student, however, here betrays a violent 
tching to be meddling with hot coals again, and approaches 
the fire as nearly as he possibly can, without burning his 
lingers ;—But the following extract from his own works, 
will, perhaps, form the’best comment on this part of his 
prison lucubrations. “ All the patriots look upon law- 
givers, judges, juries, and the whole suite of justice, as their 
mortalenemies. ‘This is like the thief, who when about 
to receive sentence of death, protested he would swear 
the peace against the judge, for that he verily believed he 
had a design upon his life.” 


Cobbett’s Works, Vol. Il. page 78. 


Lucubration. 


‘© There are THREE assertions made by the Attorney Gene. 
ral, during this memorable speech, which assertions materially 
affect me, and upon which, therefore, I must beg leave to trou- 
ble my readers with some observations. The Finst of these as~ 


- 
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sertions is, that 1 made my ** defence a vehicle for other ca- 
lumnies and slanders, almost as bad as the original libel.”’— 
The Seconp, that | wrote the publication in question, and, ge- 
nerally, every thing l wrote, for ** base /ucre.” He does not 
say this in so many words; but, in speaking of the cases of the 
other defendants, as confradistinguished from mine, he says, that 
whatever rose from it (the publication) of ** base lucre and 
gain” accrued to me alone. And then, in another part of his 
speech, where he is stating the evil consequences, which, in the 
way of example, will arise from a slight punishment of me, he 
asks if other libellers will not, in such case, be entitled to say : 
‘s If I, by libelling, be enabled fo make a fortuné, and to 
°* amass wealth, when, in return, I will only have to sustain 
6 so slight a punishment as that passed on Mr. Cobbett, will 
“© I not cheerfully incur the penalty ?”?———— The Tuiro as- 
sertion is, that ¢ie army called upon the court to punish me. 
With respect to the First, namely, that I had made my de- 
fence.a vehicle for other calumnies and slanders, much more 
need not be said, than was said by every one who heard of 
read the speech, that it is very strange, that these new ca- 
lumnies were not named by the person who was speaking in 
aggravation. He had nearly a month to consider of, and to 
inquire into, the facts (fer I dealt not in insinuations) stated 
by me in defence ; and, how comes it that he did not contras 
dict any one of those facts? How came he to content himself 
with a general assertion, unsupported with even an alledged 
fact? Had he not time te go more minutely into the matter? 
or did he, out of mercy, forbear to prog these new calumnies 
wpon me?’’ Pol. Reg. July. 
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Comment. 


Now, after the facts which we have detailed, and the 
observations which we have made relative to out 
Student’s DISINTCRESTEDNESS, it must appear very 
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astonishing that the Attorney General should have ven- 
tured to accuse him of writing for * base dacre ;” but we 
cannot go so far as to agree with Mister Cobbett in his ob- 
servation, at page 13,—that “ this is a sweeping blow at 
the press,” and that the Attorney General meant to in- 
sinuate that “ the fortunes of Mr. Walterand Mr. Perry 
and Mr. Stuart, and of all the rest of them are to be con- 
sidered as “* base /ucre.” We however recollect that our 
Student did, formerly, himselfassert that all these gentlemen 
were instigated to write by such sordid motives. Vide 
Political Register, vol. 4, pages 181, 705, 581, and 738. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, if we rightly understood him, only 
meant his assertion to apply to those who changed 
their principles for profit, and wrote sedition, because 
“* Sedition was a more saleable article than doyalty.’’* 

When our student, Wardle and Waithman subscribed 
one thousand pounds to purchase the support of the States- 
man, this money could only be considered as “* base decre,” 
but neither the money, nor the PRODUCE, which Mis- 
ter Cobbett received from the West India planters for 
supporting the Sucar distillation bill, could be consi- 
dered as such, because it was given in return for no dis- 
honourable assistance. Nor would he have been at all 
disgraced by accepting the thousands of pounds which 
were to have been erpended in the circulation of the foyad 
pamphlet he wrote against Buonaparte, at the commence- 
mentof the war, had he not refused to give any account of 
the sum.t 


* Porcupine’s (Cobbett’s) Works. 

+ The only bit of ingenuity in Cobbett’s puerile defence was 
his artful attempt to clear himself from this charge, which we ori- 
ginally adduced against him ; he produced aletter from Lord Sid- 
mouth, to whom he had written, denying all knowledge of such 
a transaction. Lord S. knew nothing of the matter, but Cobbett 
knows that there are people living who could swear to the fact. 
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It is also very astonishing, as our student observes, that 
Sir Vicary Gibbs did not name the new calumnies he allu- 
ded to in his speech ; he certainly ought to have brought 
proofs, from Portugal, that all Mister Cobbett said about 
the German Legion’s running away at Talavera,was false--- 
for surely Mister Cobbett’s assertions were quite as much 
entitled to credit as Lord Wellington’s dispatches, and the 
statement (or pretended statement) of his brother in law’s 
letter was evidently sufficient authority to induce the 
court and the country to disbelieve all that had been said 
and written to the contrary---Nay we do not see why the 
Attorney General should not have been compelled to 
prove that all our student said in his ‘* memorable speech” 
about his being beloved and respected by rich and poor 
(including of course poor Burgess and that “ brandy- 
faced b--tch” his mother*) was false, and that no “ la- 
bouring man did, as he (the student) asserted, tell a gen- 
tlemaa who was asking about a military road, that “ if he 
wanted to get any good information on the subject he must 
go to Mister Cobbett”!!! 

But the most truly surprizing assertion of the Attorney 
General's is the /ast--- What! the army call upon the court 
to punish WILLIAM COBBETT !~--The man who libe- 
rally allowed that there was one honest man in that army, 
besides himself, the traitor Fitzgerald and little Corporal 
Bestland,t---The man who was near suffering for writing 
* the Soldier's Lriend’---The man who, to prove his affec- 
tion for the army, brought the most foul, false charges 
against his commanding officers; solemnly declared, that 


* Vide Report of the trial Burgess v, Ccbbett. 


+ See Cobbett’s defence against the publication of the Pro- 
ceedjugs on Captain Powe!|’s Court Martial, &c. 
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** hell itself would be too mild a punishment for him if 
he did not substantiate those charges,” summoned near 
forty witnesses, put the accused toevery possible expence, 
and then, on the day of trial, secretly ABSCON DEDand 
betook himself to revolutionary France !!!---Oh fie! Mr. 
Attorney General, how could the army call upon the 
court to punish such an amiable delinquent? Did they ex- 
claim “ Flog him! flog him! flog him! Lash him daily, 
lash him duly?” It won’t do! Sir Vicary, it won't do! 
The Newgate Student says it cannot have been so, and 
God forbid that your word should be put in competition 
with WILLIAM COBBETT’S!—No wonder that this 
injured innocent should exclaim, in page 17, of his 


Lucubrations. 


‘6 Verily this is not to be forgotten presently ; as long as I or 
my children are able to remember, this will be bornein mind, 
and I have not the smallest doubt of seeing the day, when Sir 
Vicary Gibbs and those who belong to him will not think of 
ANY such thing as that of reproaching us with the possession 
of our own earnings.” Pol. Reg. July 14th. 


Comment. 


Ifour student could but bring about a revolution (of his 
ability todo which however we have very great doubts.) 
what would become of poor “ Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
those who belong to him?” 


Lucubration. 


‘¢ This work, of which I now begin the Eighteenth Volume, 
has hall nothing to support it but its own merits. Not a pound, 
not even a pound in paper-money, was ever expended upon 
advertising it. It came ap like agrain of mustard seed, and 
like a grain of mustard seed it has spread over the whole civi- 
tized world. And why has it spread more than other publica. 
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tions of the same kind ? There have not been wanting imita> 
tions of it. ‘There have been some dozens of them, I believe. 
Same size, same form, same type, same heads of matter, same 
title, all but the word expressing my name. How many efforts 
have been made io tempt the public away from me, while not 
one attempt has been made by me to prevent it! Yet all have 
failed. The changeliog has been disc. vered, and the wretched 
adventurers have then endeavoured to wreak their vengeance 
on me. They have sworn that I write badly; that [I publish 
nothing but trash ; that 1 am both fool and knave. But, still 
the readers hang on to me. One would think, as Falstaff says, 
that I had given them love powder. No: but I have given them 
as greata rarity, and something full as attractive ; namely, 
truth in clear language.’’ Pol. Reg. July 14, p. 20. 


We beg leave to remind our student, that the sale of a 
work is by no meansa just criterion by which to judge of 
itsauthor’stalents :ifit were, the editor ofthe Methodist Ma- 
gazine must be ten times cleverer than he, for that nonsen- 
sical and blasphemous work has ten times more readers 
than the Political Register. As to his having given his 
readers “* TRUTH in clear language,” we should be 
glad to know in what part of his writings they are to 
look for it, since they will find contrary opinions and defi- 
nitions of every subject upon which he has written. 

Are they to,believe him when he says that “ this coun- 
try owes its preservation to the wisdom and integrity of 
Mr. Pitt,” (Porcupine Newspaper, October 30th, 1800) 
Or when he calls that illustrious statesmen “ a shallow. 
pated, corrupt minister?” Ave they to believe himwhen he 
“says, he detests and (oaths Sir Francis Burdett, and would 
trample him under foot,’ (Political Register, vol. 2. p. 
151.) or when he tells them “ he adores that worthy ba- 
* yonet, and that he is adored by every honest man in the 
“ kingdom >” Are they te believe him when he as- 
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serts, ‘‘ That aéé reformers are scoundrels, whose 
** stalking-horse is REFORM, but whose real object is the 
** overthrow of the monarchy,’ (Cobbett’s Works, vol..9. 
p. 259.) or when he assures them that the nation 
can only be saved by the exertions of these very re- 
formers ? As he seems inclined to boast of his success, 
and as vanity is very unbecoming, and even disgusting, in 
an under graduate of Newgate, we must conclude our come 
ment upon this passage, with two extracts from his pre- 
vious publications. ‘“ As to the work itself, it cannot 
be better described than by saying that it is‘as stupid and 
despicable as its author: the wretch has all his life been 
employed in leading fools astray from their duty ; and, as 
nothing is more easy, he has often succeeded ; his religion 
is exactly of a piece with his politics : one inculcates the 
right of revolting against government, and the other that of 
revolting against God,” (Cobbett’s Works, vol. 3. p.° 389) 
Again, “* The miscreant’s declarations are calculated to 
make men believe that, though a desperate ruffian, he 
is at least pistnreresteD.” (Cobbett’s Works, vol. 9. 
page 306). 

The student, inthe beginning of thenumber of his * Pri- 
son Lucubrations” from which we have made the preceding 
extracts, talks of the “ triumphing” and “ boundless joy” 
of those whom he is pleased to term ‘* public robbers,” 
“ hirelings,” &c. in cousequence of his incarceration. Now, 
as we flatter ourselves that we have been neagly the whole 
and sole means ofexposing his infamy and tergiversa- 
tion, and as we are sure that no men “ triumph” or 
feel more “ boundlessjoy” than we do on the glorious 
vccasion, we cannot forego the gratification of faking this 
vidlent and amusing philippic to ourselves,and, to shew our 
lenity, we shall, as far as we are concerned, merely answer 
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him by another extract from his own works, which cer 
tainly exceeds, in purity and elegance of language, anything 
which we could have written in our own behalf. “ And 
80, in revenge for our recalling to the mind of the pub- 
lic your former sentiments and conduct,you take upon your- 
self to call us ‘ prostituted hirelings.’ You infamous 
scoundrel! you mob-serving miscreant !—You vile ani- 
mal!—Send us a file of your papers, you trimming rascal, 
and you shall see what a pretty creature we'll make of 
you; we'll cook you up intoa dish fit for the Devil!!!” 
(See Cobbett’s Works, vol. 8. page 58.) 

It is to be observed that the ** PRISON LUCUBRA- 
TIONS” are dated from * the State Prison of NEW- 
GATE.” Thisisanother specimen of the little, contemp- 
tible vanity of our Siudent. We all know that Newgate is a 
common jail, where pickpockets, petty larceny scoun- 
drels, house-breakers, murderers, avaritious libellers, who 
write for ‘ base lucre; and in short, where all low thieves, 
rogues, and vagabonds are confined—“ A state prison,” 
foresooth !—Sir Francis Burdett could have told him that 
all state prisoners, all gentlemen dealers in sedition, were 
either sent to the Jower or to the King’s Bench!!! 

We regret that we have only time and space to exa- 
minethe ‘* Prison Lucubrations” of July 14th, in our 
present number; in our next we shallnotice our Newgate 
student’s subsequent productions. , 

July 21st, 1810. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MISSIONARY. 





FRAGMENT II. 





** * * * Tt was not long before I had spentall the 
money, of which I had persuaded the deluded daughter 
of my patron to rob herfather. At first I had an idea 
of replenishing my purse by a visit to his house in the 
night; in which itis probable 1 inight have succeeded : 
but novice as I then was in the ways of the elect, there 
were still some things which I thought more criminal than 
others, and I felt something like conscience which with- 
held me from aggravating the injuries with which I had 
already requited the man who had befriended me in my 
deepest distress. I was not yet sufficiently enlightened 
by the spirit of methodism to perceive the folly of all no- 
tions of this kind. I was well pleased, however, that 
Thad not made the attempt, as 1 found, afterwards, that 
I should only have lost my labour: for my evangelical 
tutor, whose faith was not contaminated by any such 
scruples as mine, had soon after my elopement with the 
daughter, contrived to strip the house of every thing of 
value that was portable, and among other light things 
had carried off the wife. I learnt too that my generous 
patron, heart-broken by these accumulated afflictions, 
which were brought on him by the too confiding kind- 
ness of his nature, did not survive his misfortunes, 
When I first heard of his death, and remembered all his 
goodness, and how I had repaid it, I felt something 
like remorse ; but I was not then perfectly regenerate, 


| 
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or I should have blushed for my weakness: I should 
have known that all things are made for the elect, and 
that no man isto be esteemed for his good works ; which 
are in fact evil, unless they spring from faith. Such at 
least was the precious doctrine which I learned from 
the dear people with whom I now communed; and as 
I found it very convenient and most admirably adapted 
to serve my purposes, I resolved in futureto regulate my 
practice accordingly. 

Just at this time proposals were circulated for a mission 
to Taheite and other islands in the South Sea: the elect 
met for prayer and consultation every fortnight during 
‘six months; a society was formed, and a general meet- 
ing convoked in London: great was the company of the 
preachers and of the godly, and so much did they abound 
in zeal, that they were constrained to say “ this is a new 
penteost.” Subscriptions poured in more abundantly 
than even the most sanguine could have expected: and, 
finding this to be thecase, I was among the first who 
were candidates for the honour of becoming a missionary, 
That I should thus leave my nativecountry, and encoun- 
terthe dangers of along and tedious voyage to reside 
among savages, may,at first view, seem to shew that I was 
sincere in the cause which [ professed to serve. This 
was an argument which was of no little service to us in 
the collection of subscriptions; but if such motives 
might influence others, I did not feel them. The ad- 
vantages were very palpably on my side. If I continued 
in England, I was in danger of being hanged for leav- 
ing the ship in which I had been sentenced to be trans- 
ported. There was nothing that could attach me to Eng- 
land which i should not possess, in a higher degree, at 
Taheite. If 1 loved to be idle and to enjoy pleasure 
without restraint, where could I gratify my disposition 
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so easily as at Taheite? I had heard that in that happy 
country, under asky of eternal serenity, and amid fields | 
aud groves Of eternal verdure, nature produced spontane- 
ously and profusely every thing necessary tothe support 
and enjoyment of life: I had been told that the women 
were beautiful as Houris, and kind and voluptuous as they 
were beautiful. Whatmore could I require? Besides, 
afterall, if { did not find every thing answer my expec- 
tations, | might return. The price of all these com- 
forts, wasonly wearing occasionally a mask; a circum- 
stance that in my eyes gave them a higher zest ; for I was 
an outcast from society, and it pleased me to think that 
society was still my dupe. I resolved therefore to join 
the mission. I will not enter into a detail of the tran- 
sactions that took place from the time when the number 
of missionaries was completed to the sailing of the ves- 
sel. The love feasts were not few, and the offerings of 
the pious sisters were in proportion abundant. But I 
need not dwell on the objects which excite the devotion 
of the fair elect, nor the motives which most ardently 
prompt their benevolence. The price of their favours 
is as well known as thatof any other article that is 
brought to market: the Lord knows they are common 
enough. 

Well at length the day of sailing arrived. The ship 
was at Spithead, and such a crew and such a cargo were 
surely never seen there before. I cannot but laugh 
even now, when I think of the sanctified visages and 
pious lank hair of the brethren and the demure looks of 
the sisters. Sea-sickness, which had not spared these 
choice vessels of the Lord,in their passage from the Nore, 
had certainly not added to their graces, I perceived that 
I might see strange sights, without travelling forit; and 
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I began to think that the heathens to whom we were going 
would form but a poor notion of the beauty of the 
Saints from the sample we should give them, 

I was often amused by the sly looks and quaint re- 
marks of the sailors in the ships that lay nearus. It is 
very true that these honest fellows have more wit than 
grace; but it required no ordinary degree of gravity to 
withstand the constant provocation which we gave them 
to laugh at us. Our missionary flag, three doves argent 
on a purple field, bearing olive branches in their bills, 
afforded them a subject of humorous comment ; and 
our pious demeanour, and thehymns we were continu- 
ally chaunting led them to rechristen our ship ; and even 
to this day they talk at Spithead of the Ten Command- 
ments, as they called her, in which, when she set sail, 
the captain, crew and cargo were allsinging psalms. I 
could perceive that a good many were often nettled at 
the ungodly jokes ofthe naval sinners ; but they hypocri- 
tically professed rather to rejoice thereat, calling this 
persecution of ridicule, “ bearing the cross for the Lord.” 

At length we weighed anchor to the tune of ‘ Jesus 
at thy command, we launch into the deep,’* * the missi- 
onaries seemed clated with joy at the thought of soon be- 
ing employed in the great work.’¢ I was much amused 
with the journals which were now commenced bv the 
brethren, and which have since been thought by the di- 
rectors sufficiently important to be published. I. will 
make a few extracts from them, | 

« 96th. A large easterly swell, which causing the ship 
“to roll, most of the brethren experienced the sea-sickness 
“severely; but remained, notwithstanding, urfyhaken in 

* See Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacifié Ocean, 


rp. 8. 4to. 1799. 
+ Ibid, p. 18, 
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“ their desire to go on, bearing with christian fortitude 
‘‘ what they knew to be the general attendant on all new 
“ travellers at sea.”* Well, thought I to myself, this is 
making a virtue of necessity with a vengeance: I was ut- 
terly ata loss to discover the peculiar merit of the mis- 
sionaries, or their title:to the praise of christian fortitude 
for submitting to what every one else in the same situ- 
ation endures and does not talk about. What an inference, 
thought I, might not the unregenerate draw from this. 
But to proceed with my extract from ‘he journal; in 
which the pious sayings of the brethren were recorded. 

“ A hawk this day rested on our rigging and was 
“ caught: a missionary remarked, ‘ So might my poor 
“ soul, wandering from its true home, be lost, if not 
“ graciously prevented by divine mercy.” t 

“ How gracious is God in favouring us with such 
‘ wind and weather, we want nothing but more grati- 
* tude and love !"’ 

At one time we were alarmed by the appearance of a 
vessel, which we took for an enemy, and the observations 
of the brethren upon this ocoasion have been thought 
worth preserving. They acknowledge their fears, and yet 
they are unwilling to shew any distrust of the Lords pe- 
culiar care of them, and very wisely conclude,‘ the 
Lord is better to us than all our fears.§” It was the firs, 
time that I had ever understood that fears were good for 
any thing, but they who are regenerate discover strange 
properties in things. A few days after this, “ a heavy 
“ squall came, when the missionaries were engaged be- 
“* tween decks in evening prayer; and the ship heeling 


o~ 


* Missionary Voyage, p. 18. 

t Ibid, p. 19. 

¢ lod. & 
§ lbid, p. 26. : 
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““ on a sudden, and the lee scuttle being open, the water 
“* rushed in like a torrent and rather alarmed them. IL. 
‘* caught up,” says one of the brethren, whose words up- 
on this occasion are preserved with all due reverence, “ I 
** caught up my wite’s gown, the first thing in the way, 
** and held it in the scuttle-hole till the carpenter went 
** over the ship’s side and closed it tight. The squall did 
‘** not continue long, and we were enabled to sing the 
“ praises of the Lord with enlarged hearts.”* Some un- 
godly wag may insinuate that the sgua// must have con- 
tinued as long as the singing; and, if thus inclined to be 
jocular, he may add that this singing was accompanied by 
a dance, a‘pas de deux of equal taste and merit; for it is 
immediately afterwards recorded, that a number of sharks 
being at play round the ship, two were caught,each about 
five feet long; and that ‘‘ after being cutinto pieces, and 
‘“* the entrails taken out, the heads jumped about the deck 
“ for aconsiderable time!’ I-willnot, however, dwell 
longer on the comforstable meetings, and the overflowings 
of love that we experienced during our voyage; but pro- 
ceed to mention what occurred upon our arrival at the 
place of our destination. . . e 


* Missionary Voyage, p. 27. 
+ Ibid. 
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MORE OF THE NEWGATE STUDENT. 
To the Editor of the Satirist. 


Sir, 

Tam convinced that the audacious falsehoods which 
have been issued from the King’s Bench and Newgate 
prisons by William Cobbett, since his conviction, will 
receive due chastisement from the Satirist, and that you 
have too just an idea of what is due to the public, to suf- 
fer any criminal motives of pity,to restrain your hand when 
lashing this incorrigible vagabond. But, sir, there are 
some Circumstances connected with these falsehoods, of 
which you may, perhaps, never have heard, and, there- 
fore, perhaps, the following observations, from a person 
who is well acquainted with the man’s multifarious life, 
both in America and England, may not be unacceptable. 

In the first™place, Cobbett tells us, in his Register of 
July 7th, that he ‘* lost a fortune in America, sofely for 
the sake of England.” — Now, sir, what is the fact--Why 
that Cobbett came to America without a guinea in his 
pocket, having fled his own country to escape the ven- 
geance of the officers whom he falsely accused of the most 
atrocious practices, and then,notwithstanding the most so- 
lemn pledge, failed to appear on the day of trial; or, as he 
informs us in his Register of June 17th, 1809, page 906,, 
“ because he heard that government intended to. prose- 
cute him for sedition."* He ran away from America, 
after having become “ through experience,” a violent op- 


* For writing “ the Soldier’s Friend,’ —this. we suppose, hy he 
calls “ proving his attachmentito thearmy!” 
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poser of democrats and reformers; to avoid paying a fine 
forA LIBEL on Dr. Rush, an eminent physicianofPhi- 
Jadelphia.”—He boasts, that “ he was never in prison 
before ;” this may be true, for he always ran away just in 
time.—He calls all public writers, who differ from him 
in their principles, ‘ venal s/aves.'—Is he not, himself, the 
slave of Wardle, the slave of Waithman, the slave of Miss 
Taylor—the slave of Gale Jones, &c.‘!! Nay, was he 
not even the s/ave of MRS. CLARKE, till sheturned him 
off! Ifthe editors of the Courier and the Sun are slaves, 
theyare, at least, the slaves of honorable men, and of a 
lawful government, and not of rogues--wh—s, and 
*** * * * * *! His impudent assertion, that ‘“ he 
** never has written for gain,” will not escape you, I shall 
therefore say nothing upon that subject—Now, sir, let 
us turn to the Register of July 14th. Lshall say nothing | 
about his despicable insinuations relative to the judge, jury, 
and counsel concerned in his prosecution, I trust these will 
be noticed by somebody else.* . 
He sneeringly observes, that “ the Attorney General had 
“‘ three speeches to his one,” page 3. Of this he has no rea- 
son to complain : he was asked if he had any thing to say 
in mitigation, when he was first brought up for judg- 
ment, and he answered ‘ NO!---I do not know any cir- 
cumstance that would have gratified his enemies more 
than hearing him again expose himself by attempting to 
address the court.—-A repetition of the egotism, bad Eng- 
lish, and ridiculous falsehoods which they heard him utter 
at his érial, would, indeed, have been highly amusing !-- 
















































































® We must express our surprize, that Messrs, Hansard, Bage 

shaw, and Budd should have the temerity to publish more of 

_ Cobbett’s libels.—If they are ever brought up for judgment 
again what mercy can they expect? 
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Of this his friends, (for there are stil/ five or six patriots who 
are not ashamed of his society) were aware, and there- 
fore they persuaded him to hold his tongue.---At page 15 
he informs us, with his usual modesty, and with equal 
truth, that heis the most kind and charitable of mankind 
tohis own kindred. It was this assertion, principally, 
that impelled me to trouble you, Mr. Satirist,with this ad. 
dress, forto my knowledge he had a brother in the most de- 
plorable state of misery and indigence;and whena friend of 
mine applied to him, on the behalf of this starving brother, 
he inhumanly refused to give hima shilling---and it was 
some months before he was shamed into making him a 
paltry allowance of a veryfew pounds per annum. 

You must have laughed, Mr. Satirist, when you read, at 
page 18 of this Register, the pompous account of the two 
* scoundrels,’ * miscreants’ and ‘ villains,’ (as he calls them) 
who went upon his land and said to his workmen “ you 
will not have Cobbett here again for awhile,” and his 
ridiculous comments upon the baseness of this conduct ;— 
but you,doubfless, perceived that what he wished to insi- 
nuate was, that these men were government spies: whereas, 
it is evident,that if any persons did make the very natural 
observations which he mentions, they were no otherthan 
two innocent travellers who, I daresay, had no more en- 
mity to ‘ Mister’ Cobbett than every other honest man, 
He foolishly supposes that the introduction of such trif- 
ling incidents and the mention of a few insignificant 
names, such as those of his ‘ /abourers’ ‘ Joun Dean’ and 
‘ James Cownern’ (page 15.) give an air of truth to his 
falsehoods, and, at the same time, add to his self-impor- 
tance !---What ‘a kind-hearted, charitable soul is this 
WILLIAM COBBETT, ifwe can believe what, he says 
of himself!—To read of his kindness to the poor and lus 
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hospitality to soldiers in distress* in page 41 of his Re. 
gister for July 21, would induce you (if you neither knew 
him nor had made any enquiries in the neighbourhood of 
Botley)to suppose he was overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness !—But, sir, what must those who do know 
“him, and who have made such enquiries, think ?---What 
must those think of his meekness and humanity who were 
present when poor Burgess’s action against him was 
tried ? what must they think of the humanity of a man, 
who, after having oppressively imprisoned a poor boy and 
his mother for some hours, and dragged them many miles 
from their homes in a dung-cart, turned them loose at 
twelve o'clock at night, called the woman “ a d----d 
BRANDY FACED b--tch,”and bade her “ find her way 
home (a distance of eleven miles) as she could” --T hese things 
I heard PROVED against him inan open court, to the 
complete satisfaction of an upright judge and an honest 
jury, at Winchester, on the 20th of last JULY. 

[,Sir, well know the neighbourhood of Botley,and I will 
venture to say that not only the Burgess family, but every 
pauper in the parish, is rejoiced at the sentence which has 
removed this village tyrant from the neighbourhood ; for 
never Was man more thoroughly,or more justly, hated by 
the poor than WILLIAM COBBETT ! . 

Tam, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
July 24th, 1810, SOUTHAMPTONIENSIS. 


® As Cobbett is so fond of names, in general, how eame he 
not to give us those of the officers and soldiers whom he pre- - 
tends to have treated so hospitably on their return from Por- 
tugal ? Let him do so, and also name their regiments, and we 


pledge ourselves to make all necessary enquiries. Sat. 
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“« THE ARCH-JUGGLER.” 





NotwitTHsTANDING we have long been accustomed 
to the audacity and impositions of REFORMERS, we 
read the letter signed “ F. BURDETT” in the States. 
man Of Friday, June the 20th, not only with indignation, 
but with astonishment. In the first part of our present 
number we have given an authentic account of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett’s lamented death and funeral, and in page 116 
we have expressed our abhorrence of the Westminster 
committee’s projected plan of delusion. We however 
imagined that the impostor, who, as we were informed, 
had been hired to personate the deceased baronet, would 
have been introduced to the notice of the public without 
any criminal parade. We did not think that any act of 
forgery would have been deemed necessary on the occa- 
sion; but the REFORMERS seem determined to have re- 
course to no half-measures! No, no, their proud spirits 
disdain all (ttle villanies, all petty larceny practices, at 
least, when a bold, enterprizing capital crime is better cal- 
culated to answer their ultimate purposes, 

Who would have supposed that they would have had 
the temerity to forge the signature of the dead? Is it not 
astonishing that any editor of a public print should have 
been deceived by such an imposition? for we cannot 
think that even the editor of the Statesman would be wil- 
fully instrumental to such an atrocious act as this, But, 
how short-sighted are these political impostors! ‘The 
very means which they have adopted to delude,must com- 
pletely undeceive, the public. 


Do they think that any man, however folly-stricken 
VOL. Vil. x = 
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he may be, will believe, that the real Sir Francis Bur. 
dett, who was ashamed* to accompany his ragamuffin 
friendsthrough the streets, would condescend to meet them 
at a dinner-table, drink with them, eat with them, suppli- 
cate their forgiveness, and again pledge himself never to 
deceive them? Besides, Sir Francis Burdett has always 
been represented as a gentleman; and would any gentle. 
man have written the indecent letter which appeared in 
the Stutesmen of June 20th? A letter, which even the 
most violent and most unprincipled of the public 
prints were afraid to copy without omitting the in. 
decent, not to say seditious, part? We are pretty well 
known to have been no admirers of the deceased ba- 
ronet’s political principles, but we never could suspect 
him of having been the author of such a base and ungentlee 
manly production, even if we had not been apprized of 
his previous dissolution. 

It gives us great pleasure to hear that the impostor has 
already disgusted some of the date Sir Francis’s friends, to 
whom he behaves in the most arrogantand ungrateful man- 
ner,totally forgetting the services which they rendered the 
man whom he so miserably represents, at the Middlesex 
and Westmiuster elections.—One of these, (a Mr. J.) we 
understand, means ta DENOUNCE him at the Crown 
and Anchor dinner, and, by shewing letters written by the 
genuine baronet, and contrasting the friendly professions 
contained thcrein, with the supercilious neglect which he 
has experienced from the impostor, to open the eyes of 
thore miserable reformers who have not yet discovered thie 
nefarious secret. We hope and trust that Mr, J. will per 


* It now appears that the unfortenate baronet was restrains 
ed by a more jameutable cause than either shame or fear. 
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severe in this laudable resolution. Indeed we consider it 
highly criminal in any man to suffer the public to be delu- 
ded by the arts of an impostor, w!:om he has it completely 
in his power to expose. It was this consideration that 
induced us to publish the present number of the Sarr- 
nist two days earlier than usual, And we trust that we 
shall thereby prevent any of our numerous readers from 
being duped by the devices of * the drch Juggler” who is 
to be exhibited on the 3ist of July at the Crown and An- 
chor Tavern. 
Satirist Office, 
July 23d, 1810. 


PLPPPPIP PLL ELE LL OO 


ANTICIPATIANA REFORMERIANA, 


i 


MR. SATIRIST, 
Looxine@! over your “ reviewing department” a few 
days ago, I observed that you had noticed a new trick 
of some modern publishers, not to bring their produc- 
tions out until it is so late in the month that the critics 
cannot dissect them until they have had a run of four 
weeks, There is certainly something politic in this, and 
I have observed that it has been, or is mow applying to a 
political purpose ; for on no other principle can | account 
for the prolongation of the day of feasting at the Crown 
and Anchor, until the 31st day of July, unless it is to 
allow themselves one little month to boast f respectabi- 
lity, &c. &c. &c., before the Satirist can present to 
the public atrue account of the pandemonic scene. 
But if some folks take a hint from you, Mr, Sarigisr, 
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surely you may be allowed to take a hint from some folke: 
now before the late famous installation took place some 
of our diurnal guidnune Jackalls were so kind as to give 
us a bill of fare, and to tell us what would happen on 
each succeeding day of the late installation, though 
they forgot to mention that the chancellor would 
appear without a head---a wig, I would say ; and that, as 
he wouldappear with a capital deficiency at one end, so 
Srater carissimus, by a false step, would exhibit a pedes- 
trian deficiency at the other. It has indeed been said 
* take care of bothends, and the middle will take care 
of itself,” but these great folks seem to have been re- 
gardless of the ends, and to have paid most attention to 
the middle; yet it is said even that, though on a broad 
bottom, is in avery tottering condition. Now, sir, in imita- 
tion of those descriptive anticipations, I sit down to 
give you a full and true account of what will hap- 
pen, and what will not happen on that glorious day, 
for such I presume it will be to a great proportion of the 
guests, if there is no stint to the gin and porter. 

Now, sir, though I have already anticipated the reason 
of its prolungation to the 31st of July, some people hint 
at its prorogation ad Gracas Calendas, and even assert 
that there will be no dinner unless the Baronet’s ghost 
should beenough of a devil to raise the wind; for as-one 
good turn deserves another, and as they once brought him 
in free of expence, so it is but fair that his ghost, for once, 
ehould bring in these worthy electors free of eapence also! 

I understand, however, that it is tobe on a more easy 
footing, and is to resemble the civic fetes at“ our good 
city of Paris,” where each guest brought his own dinner 
~--but to proceed in order 
In the first place, then, on the 31st of July in the morn- 
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ing, the Sun will rise, as usual, and the watchmen, as 
soon as they are awake, will rise also, and proceed to their 
respective homes ; shortly. after, the day will be ushered 
in with the sound of bugle-horns in all quarters, and a 
number of coaches and four will be seen. driving with 
great rapidity in all directions---to the Post office ! at an 
early hour, all the hired patriotic writers will be busily em- 
ployed commemorating the name of Sir Francis on the 
various dead walls, and those who have had no dinner 
for a week will rise that morning .with exulting hopes; 
many of the sons of liberty will set out on early visits to 
their friends, and will call upon their wunele, in. order 
to prepare for the glorious occasion; whilst the landlord 
ofthe Crown and Anchor and.his whole host of waiters 
will be preparing to receive his expected guests, and, in 
order taimpress more strongly upon their minds the in- 
convenience arising from the shackles of slavery, he will 
be careful to chain all his knives and forks ,to, the table, 
s0 that the gemmen will feel themselves quite as much at 
home, as if at their usual places of rendezvous, 

Neither the commander in chief, nor the secretary of 
state, will put their troops in motion; but detachments 
of the Bow-street legion will be sent to reconnoitre, such 
active citizens as may intend to join thejovial throng. _ 

When the hour of dinner arrives, the order of places 
will be arranged, and such gentlemen as have great coats 
sufficiently long will be admitted into the great.room ; 
but no gentleman will beallowed to make aspeechon the — 
table, that is not provided with a pair of breeches, 

Anunlucky rumour of the death of the hero having 
been spread abroad,it is proposed, in imitation of the grand 
procession, to have an empty chair placed on the right 
hand of the president, shaded with laurels, to which all 
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due honours will be paid. Each gentleman will then put 
his dish upon the table : Sir Francis'’s ghost, if it appears, 
or his representative, will bring acalve's head; the Reve- 
rend Horne will produce an ee/-pie made of snakes ; and 
Col.—what’s his name ? ‘tis rather an unducky oreto men- 
tion in such company, will put down a piece of pig's tail. 
Mr. Twisthard,the tobacconist,will havea parboiled tongue, 
but this will be rather a “ hors d’ceuvre” to eat by itself, 
as the calve’s head will have no brains! Mr. Baldwin will 
be anxious to introduce his donkey, but the room will be 
too crowded to admit one more, he will therefore advance 
alone with his dish of tripe. 

Messrs. Cobbett, Finnerty, Jail Jones, &c., will be 
obliged to send excuses, “ very sorry indeed, but they 
can’t come ;” so the first toastafter dinner will be ** To our 
friends in Newgate,” 2 comprehensjve toast, in which all 
the company may join with great propriety. Next Mr. 
President will give a toast from the chatr, and a health 
will be drank to the chair covered with laurels; after 
which a member will endeavour to read a sentiment 
copied that morning from the walls, this on being decy- 
phered will appear to be “ Dam the Satyrist,” and will be 
drank with three cheers of exultation, followed by a groan 
of recollection. After the pleasures of the day, those who 
can see will endeavour to walk strait home, and those 
who cannot will adjourn to the kennel, unless they can 
make interest to be introduced to the watch-house and, 
perhaps the nextmorning, may be committed to Tothil 
fields Bridewell. ? 

I am, Sir, yours, 
July 23d, Arcus Quizmenoa. 
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*¢ Sir Walter Raleich wrote his History of the Worldin @ prison; and R 
was in a prison that Cervantes wrote Don Quixote.’” Motto to Cobbett'’s Reo 
gister, published from Newgate, Saturday, July 14th 1810, 


The Curfew tolls the hour of locking up, 
The grating bolts tura heavy on the key, 

The turnkey hastens on becf-steaks to sup 
And leaves the cell to treason and to me, 


Now faies the glittering dram-glass from the sight, 
And throug) the gaol a horrid stillness reigns, 
Save where the watchman bawls the hour of night, 

Or restless felon shakes his clanking ehains. 


Save that beneath the prison’s outward bound, 
Some drunken Cyprian wrathfully compjains 
Of such as, waardering near her nightly round, 
Forestal the maikot of her wanton gaias, 


Within these tugged walls, that massy door 
Where rise the nails in many a rusty, koob, 
Each in his narrow cell, till trial o’er, 
The tenants of the prison cease to rob. 


The welcome call of théft-concealing night, 

The jewel glittering through the crystal pane, 
The watchman’s rattle, nor the link boy’s light, 

No more can rouse them from their binding chaia, 


For them no more the foaming bow! shall fill, 
Or busy waiter close the door with care ; 

No lisping wanton drink to swell their bill, 

Or on their knee the nightly booty share, 


Rene aie cis 
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Oft did the pocket to their fingers yield, 
Their chissel oft the stubborn door has broke ; 
How dextrous could they club or poppers wield, 
How fell the traveller beneath their stroke. 


Let not ambition mock their cunning toil, 

Their humble deeds and lives resolv’d and brief, 
Nor patriots hear with a disdainful smile, 

The low and vulgar annals of a thief. 


My boasted Register, the Forum’s jaw,* 

And all the tropes hatched in the Draper’s shop, 
Await alike th’ inevitable law—— 

The paths of faction lead but to the Drop. 


Nor you, ye vain, impute to these the fault, 
If memory to their name no trophies raise, 

Where through the wire-drawn paget devoid of thought 
The venal Doctor drawls the note of praise. 


Can storied page, or oftea-hacknied trope 

To pardon change the judge’s dread harangue, 
Can Mavor’s voice arrest the fatal rope, 

Or Phillips soothe the ear of them that hang? 


Perhapsin this frequented gaol doth lie 
Some heart once pregnant with a patriot’s fire ; 
Hands that to pick the public purse might try, 
Or raise to extacy the Cambriap liar. t 


* Mr. Gale Joncs’s British Forum, The word jam may be 
new in elegy, and thought rather inelegant; but it would be 
difficult to find any other word, which would describe so well 
the eloquence of the British Forum 5 and it is hoped therefore, 
that its appropriate application will excuse its want of elegance. 

+ Pusiic Characters ; manufactured, except where “the 
Pustic Cuaracters wrote their own lives, chiefly by that great 
patron of paste and scissais, Dr, Mavor, and published by Sir 
Richard Phillips. 

t We have been rather pugzied to determine whether we 
ought not to read in this place * Cambrian /yre,’ which would be 
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But ne’er to them was oped the Horn-book page, 
Nor Paine nor Godwin taught them how to think, 
Cold Ignorance repress’d their factious rage 
And froze the black’ning current of their ink. 


Full many a wish by fiery gin inspired 

Thedark unfathom’d souls of Patriots breathe, 
Full many a dagger’s made to rust unhired, 

And waste its sharpness in the bloodless sheath. 


Some club-room Wardle, that with face from hell, 
Though drunk, would still dispute the landlord’s score, 
Some mute inglorious Perer* here may dwell, 
Some Mistress Clarke, that may not be a w——e: 


The seorn of sneering senates to command, 
To feel delight in mud aud rotten egg, 

To scatter libels o’er a wond’ring land, 
And, failing other ways and means, to beg, 


Their lot forbade ; nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their patriot ardour, but their crimes confined, 
Forbade to bend obsequious to a throne, 
And lose the native freedom of mankind: 


a slighter alteration of Gray’s line, and would describe a Welsh 
harp poetically enough. But then what has a Welsh harp to 
do in this place ? And yet we do not know what the Cambrian 
liar can mean, unless it mean Colones Warp ce. 


Note by Sat. en passant. 


* Some one who has not had the glory of being pilloried, 
and has no taste for mud and rotten eggs. It will not be for. 
gotten that Peter Finnerty declared that he considered the 
hour of his elevation to the pillory as the proudest of his 
life. It is very probable that thismounting propensity of his 
may soon be gratified ; the judge who shall promoance his im- 
pending sentence, will, we dare say, have no objection to in- 
dulge him in his longing. 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To feel the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

With costly gew-gaws swell a harlot’s pride, 4 
And then for payment pawn a patriot’s name, 


Far from the muddy purlieus of St, Giles. ; 
Their jovial wishes never learn’d to stray, 

Along the steep and slippery path of wiles 
They kept the dangerous tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n their names to save from rude neglect 
Some short memorial still, from passers by, 
With worn-out type and shapeless wood-cut deck’d 

Exacts the tribute of a halfpenny. 


Their dying speech, life, birth, and parentage 
Are all recorded by the Ord’nary ; 

And many a text he quotes and maxim sage, 
That teach the trembling criminal to die. 


Ah! who to law, a prey, upon the drop, 
To Ketcu his well-paved throttle e’er resign’d, 
Smelt the warm fumes rise from the loved gin-shop, 
Nor cast one longing, thirsting look behind ? 


On Sheriff Wood the dying eye relies, 

Som: cordial drops the closing throttle claims ; 
Ev’n from the tomb, *tis said, that spirits rise, 

Ev'n ghosts of drams still keep their wonted names, 


For thee, who Joving every thief immured, 
Dost in these lines their desperate tale relate, 

If chance, by gaoler led, in chains secured. | 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


e 


Haply some shaggy-headed rogue may cry, 
** Oft have we seen him on the Thursday night, 
‘* Forging with ready pen the factious lie, : 
““ To cheat the public, aud vent private spite. — 
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*¢ There, on one end of that old greasy bench 
** He'd sit, and call for dram or pot of beer, 
‘¢ Bilk, if by chance he could, the tap-room weneb, 
‘* And pore upon his scoundrel Reeister. 





‘+ By yonder wall, now frawning as he storm’d, 
“¢ Muatt’ring his poisonous libels he would go, 

«© And now would loyal seem, as one reform’d,— 
“< Treacherous and false alike to friend and foe. 


*¢ One day we miss’d him from his hated cell, 
¢ Nor by the wall nor on the bench was he; 

‘© We thought Old Nick had whisk’d him off to Hell,— 
*¢ But there was none would follow him to see. 


‘* And soon in awful state and sad array 
*¢ Upon a hurdle we beheld him borne : 
“ Attend and hear what Mister Ketch did say, 
‘© When from his shoulders he his head had shorn.” 


THE HANGMAN’'S SPEECH. 


Here bleeds his head upon the traitor’s stage 
A wretch to Virtue and to Truth unknown, 
Foul Faction frown’d not on his lying page, 
And Infamy had mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty*~so he would you cram,— 

The law rewarded him beyond his hope, , : 
He gave to misery, all he pleased,—a damn, ¢ 

The law bestow’d, ’twas all he feared,—a rope. 


*® T have at this tine dependent upon me, for almost every 
“thing, nearly twenty children, besides my own. I walk on 
“foot, where others would ride in a coach, that I may have the 
“means of yielding them support.’’Cobbett’s Register, published 
from Newgate, July 14th. 

+ See the evidence on the trial Burgess v. Cobbett. 
rab i 
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No farther seek his villainies to know, 
Nor bid me all his hateful libels tell, 
For now with him they burn in fires below 
And serve the cause of Faction still,—in Hrxr. 
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THE CIVIC PATRIOT’S PAUPER MOTHER. 


Tue following letter has been sent to our office, as we 
suppose, in consequence of a paragraph which appeared 
in our last number relative to the indigent state of a cer- 
tain civic demagogue’s mother ; concerning whom we 
have not yet been able to make the necessary enquiries in 
the neighbourhood of Wrexham. 

Sir, : 

A gentilmun in Wrexam brougt me.your booke, io wich I 
wer surprised at it to find menshun made of so poor a cretur 
as I be, and I ashure you it gave me grate pane the world shud 
be made acquanted with the hard hartedness of my son Robert, 
who is I heer as well to do or better than he ever had a rite to 
expect, for nevertheless he has left me to be suported on parrish 
charrity, I canot forgett that I bared him, and God bids us lave 
ourone flesh and blood—tho’ sum peeple dos’at mind God’s word 
I hope heel do as he shood in future for shame, and not talk of 
other peeple’s falts wile he is himsel a siner against the law of 
God, which says * Honour thy Father and thy Mother,”—and 
it is no prufe of his honouriu me to leeve me on the parrish 
wile he is himself riding in his coche, and abeusin his king and 
cuntrey at the Lord Mare’s Hall, and subscribin his ginnees to 
that hussee Miss Taylor and Mr, Wardle. Indeed it is a sheam 
for him to do this, and I have offen sed when they tolld me of 
Robert’s grateness, better be good and onnest then rich, and ! 
never coed feal pleshur at his prosperrety, God forgive me, 
when I herd of his forgetting his duty to his cuntrey as he did 
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to me. I rite you this at thedesier of the overseurs who says 
my son ort to take me from burdennia the parrish, as he‘is so 
rich, otherways sheod not have trubbled you about me or mine, 
and shawl be gladd to no if your notis has tuched the hart of 
my poor unappy son, who I hope will not. dye a  siner; but 
make his pease with Heaven, and thea I shawl lay my poor 


limsin the graye with pleshur, 
Iam Sir, your humble sarvant, 


Wresham, Friday. M, WAITHMAN. 
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OXONTIANA POETICA, or 


INSTALLATION EPIGRAMS. 





I, 
*© Detur Digniori.” 
Dick Sheridan to Oxford came, 
And trusting to dramatic fame, 
Expected a degree, 
Some loyal gownsmen guizz'd his claim, 
And would not tag to Brinsley’s name, 
The title—L,L.D. 


They tried his character all round, : 
And deem’d his politics unsound, : 
His morals—loose and tricky ; 

Sent him from Oxford's classic ground, 
And RICHARD Brinsley now has found, | | 
His honors are ———-att DICKEY! | 
: 






| 








‘Bano-Up of Brazen Nose. 
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EPIGRAM IL 

’*T wixt Norfolk’s Duke (a jovial peer) 

And Grenville, graced in front and rear, — 
Some difference may be shewn, 

TH1s—zealous for St. Peter’s Church 

Leaves our good mother in the lurch, 
Tuat---cares a jot for none. 


From tuts (their chancellor install’d) 
Old Alma Mater’s sons, appall’d 
Forbode a cath’lic sway, 
More orthodox it were, they think, 
With Norfolk’s jovial duke to drink, 
Than with Lord Grenville—pray. 
Quisus, of All Souls, D. 


EPIGRAM IIL 
Erskine, the vainest of the vain, 
Boasted at Oxford that he’d gain 
An academic honour; 
But there his high deserts were known, 
They smoked the friend of Hardy, Stone, 
Of Cobbett, and O’Connor. 
Though Grenville patronis’d his claim | 
* Non Pracers’ rose at Erskine’s name 
And * Fetos’ stunn’d his ears, 
Then let him cross th’ Atlantic sea 
And take at Boston a Degree 
Among his Yankee Peers. 


Quisovs, of Queen’s, B, D. 


ne nee 


EPIGRAM IV. 
Another on the same, writen in the Theatre, 


‘«* Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis,”* 
Erskine, to legal prating bred, 
Conceiv’d our senate could be led 
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As he had led a Jury, 
But while the general iss he hears 
And loud now piacerts stun his ears 
My lord is ina fury. 
Thrice the proud peer attempts to speak, 
And thrice his tongue in utterance weak 
Fails to assist the prater : 
Lord Grenville scowls and ‘Tierney stares 
Temple (midst hisses dubb’d declares) 
“ Erskine AB HIS laudatur.” 
Quiz Quiz, of dll Souls, LL. D. 


EPIGRAM V. | 
Tierney, endow’d with matchless front, 
Of Gownsmen’s hisses stood the brunt 
Pending his doctor-dubbing ; 
Temple with less intrepid look, 
~The loud non pracets could not brook, 
But trembled at their snubbing. 
My good Lord Temple, if again 
Thou triest more titles to obtain 
A Grenville’s name to grace, 
Soon as the hissing rogues appear 
Show them the honours of thy rear, 
Or borrow Tierney’s face. 


EPIGRAM VI. 
Temple, of literary fame, 
Claims for a postcript to his name, 
An academic D, 
Learn’d in the whole of Criss-cross-rew, 
’T were pity that the heir of Stow, 


Should stop at A B C. 
~  Quisus, of Magdalen, B.D. 
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EPIGRAM VII. 
Unde dertvatur Cancellarius ? 

Grenville to aid the Catholic cause, 
And null the test and corporate laws 

Will do the best he can do; 
Our Church her cancell’d rites will moan . 
Her doctors, CANCELLARIUS Own 

Derived a CANCELLANDO., 


Quisus, of Queen’s, D.C. L. 


te 


Epigram on Sir Francis Burdett’s Escape by Water. 


Burdett, his term of durance o’er, 
Stole from the ‘Tower to Surry’s shore 
And left his mob array. 

Ah! ’tis a pity~-from the boat 
The sculler did’nt make him float 
To wash his Sins away : 


From drowning he had nought to fear! 
Sir Francis! quit your mad career 
And shun the factious crew, 
Or else—(your race of glory run) 
The fates will usethe thread they’ve spun 
And prove the proverb ¢rue. 
A Liveryman*. 


Epigram, 
The Satrrist from Leadenhall 
West ofthe Bar is landed, 
The Democrats cry one and all 
“ Huzza! the work is stranded !! £” 
* It appears thatthe worthy Liveryman is totally ignorant 


ofthe baronet’s having died a natural (or rather for him an 
unnatural) death, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





> 


FIAT JusTITIaA! 


The Rival Queens, containing the secret History of the Ori- 
gin of ihe late Investigation ; in Answer to Mrs. Clarke's 
** Rival Princes.”. By the late P. F. M‘Callum, ES- 
QUIRE!!! Sold by J. Blacklock, 92, Cornhill. 


Mrs. Clarke’s publication having. proved ‘extremely 
profitable, it was to be expected. that some needy im- 
postor would endeavour to raise, a few shillings, either 
by forging an dnitation, or by fabricatingan axswer ; and it 
was also probable, that however infamous the author 
of such a work might be, he would have no difficulty in 
finding a bookseller equally infamousto publish it; but it 
was not to be expected that any bookseller would have 
the audacity or the folly to affix the name of a man 
who died several weeks before the.‘ Rivat Princes’ was 
published, as author of a work purporting to be an an- 
swer to the facts which it has, since his death,been found to 
detail. 

As thre name of the real author of The, Rival Queens.is 
uot mentioned in the title-page, (although we. know him’ 
to be the miscreant who formerly wrote for a weekly pa~ 
per which the Sa riristrannihilated)the infamy of this ne~ 
farious attempt to plunder the public, must be engrossed 
VOL, Vil. Z 
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by the publisher. Let it not be supposed, that our re- 
sentment is in the smallest degree excited by the misera- 
ble falsehoods which it contains, relative to a gentleman 
connected with the Saririst, although we candidly con- 
fess, that had he not been alluded to, we should hae 
suffered this contemptible performance to sink unnoticed 
into the gulph of oblivion—but the allusion to him has af- 
forded us such a glorious opportunity of exposing the ma- 
lice, falsehood, and villainy of Colonel Wardle’s cham- 
pion—and at the same time of amusing those to whom we 
are personally known, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of presenting our readers with fhe character of “* Mr. 
Satirist,” as drawn by the author of ‘ the Rival Queens.’ 
Before, however, we enjoy this gratification, we must 
take the trouble of mentioning a few of the absurdities of 
the work before us.—In the address to the public, with 
which it opens, it is stated to have been written by 
M‘Callum, betore his decease, “ notwithstanding the in- 
famous insinuation of the profligate Mary Anne Clarke, 
that ‘ a publisher of the name of Blacklock took orders 
for this embryo work, which was only announced as she 
supposes to extort money from her.’—At the time that 
this work was announced,” continues the author, “ Mary 
Anne Clarke had not received the money for the suppres- 
sion of her intended publication of Letters, and- she her- 
self was literally a necessitous prostitute.” v. i---Now it 
so happens, that Mrs. Clarke had suppressed the Letters 
before this work was announced, and it «also so happens 
that M‘Callum, who is here represented as “ an industri- 
** ous, honest man!” solemnly denied, ina letter to the 
same Mary Anne Clarke,ever having authorized or intend- 
ed to authorize any bookseller, whatever, to publish any 
work of this nature in his name---and he also declared, 
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that he never had written nor intended to write such a 
work. This letterof M‘Callum’s was put into the At- 
torney General’s hands at the time of Wardle’s prosecution 
of Mrs. C. and the Wrights, and witnesses were ready to 
prove the hand-writing, and is now published by Mrs. 
Clarke in ‘ the Rival Princes ;’* therefore either ‘* the ine 
dustrious, honest M‘Callum, or the‘ honest” publisher of 
the volume before us, must have been guilty of a most 
atrocious falsehood ! 

When M‘Callum was living, we, in our review of his 
pamphlet, (Saririst, No. 16,) stated, that he was a most 
consummate scoundrel; and no respect for the dead will 
allow us to alter our opinion, but we must in justice ace 
quit Aim of this one act of infamy. 

Our readers will not forget that it is positively stated 
in the preface, that the greater part of ‘ the Rival Queens’ 
was written by M‘Callum, and actually printed before his 


* Mrs, Clarke having written to Glennie, stating, that she 
heard M‘Callum was about to publish an account of her connec. 
tion with Wardle, at a bookseller’s near the Royal Exchange, 
M‘Callum sent Mrs. Clarke the letter containing these words : 

‘¢ Madam, 

‘¢ On the 28th ultimo, I received a letter from Mr. Glennie 
which I laid aside, being determined to pay no attention to its 
contents, because it imputed to me circumstances which are so 
totally destitute of truth, and whoever informed you of my bee 
ing with a Mr. Edwards or any other person offering a book to 
publish, must have been aware he was deceiving you. I have 
not the honour of knowing any person of that name, and I am 
equally certain I did not offer the manuscript of a book fo ANY 
bookseller or printer in London, nor asserted”? (what excellent 
English this great literary character was in the habit of writing) 
** that you employed me to copy your publications—my ill 
State of health at the time made meindifferent about either your- 
self or your production, and therefore I refused Mr, Glennie 
to contradict a report which I never circulated.” Vide the Ré- 
val Princes, vol. 2, Pp. 53. 

This letter is dated 16th of May, 1809, above a month after 
Mrs, Clarke’s intended publication had been suppressed, 
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death, and that every word of “ the first i120 pages is 
exclusively his production.”---Now as this Pierre Frane 
M*‘Callum was notoriously the intimate friend of the 
redoubted patriot, Ward!e, and as it is here stated in letters 
large and long---* THAT TO M‘CALLUM‘ALONE, 
THE BRITISH PUBLIC IS INDEBTED FOR 
THE INVESTIGATION,”---Introduction, page vu. 
we do feel a malicious satisfaction in being able to 
prove, more strongly than ever, that, evenif we judge 
him by the publication before us, he must have been the 
most odious miscreant that ever disgraced a disgraceful 
‘ause.--- We have also, as we before stated, the greatest sa- 
tisfaction in presenting to our readers the following witty 
and most correcr account of the author of the Sari- 
rist, of which they most probably would, otherwise, 
never hear.—.\ fter stating that Mrs. Clarke, during his 
intimacy with that frail fair one, told him something 
which he does not choose to relate, about a Mr. * Alon- 
key’ Manners,*  M*Callum is made to proceed thus, 


(page 62.) 


“ Sh (Mrs. Clark.) €* mentioned another relation of Mr. 
Monkey's, the chevalier Wind«strie, Mr. Satirist, who has also 
been loug known on the pavé, especially inand near Gloucester 
Place, where his abilities were held in high estimation by a 
certain description of fashionable fair ones, particularly in 
the depacument of Ictters. Bt he Jaid them so frequently 
under such heavy contributions, and his insolence was so 
insupportable, that they were with great reluctance oblj- 
ged, from pradential motives and pecuniary policy, to shut 
their doors against him. Lt was in this honourable employment 
he obtained such astock of low scandal as enabled him to 
commence a work which he yclept “ THK SATIRIST.” 


* Meaning, we suppose, the son of the late General Man. 
mers. . | 


i tere: et 
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At first it hada tolerable sale, but in proportion as his 
stock of scandal became exhausted, the demand for it declined. 
It would inevitably have died a natural death, had it not been 
for the trial of Sir John Carr, and the abuse it contained, for 
some months, against Sir Richard Phillips, which gave a sort 
of temporary malicious pleasure to some booksellers, who ex. 
erted themselves to give it circulation, vainly supposing abuse 
without satire would throw their opponent into the shade, and 
destroy his WELL-EARNED and MERITED REPUTA. 
TION !!!* ‘This infamous plan proved abortive, and the 
wretched Satirist is again in a rapiddecline+. Before this che- 
valier @industrie, Mr. Satirist, commenced his literary career, 
and after he was discarded from the purlieus of Gloucester 
Place, we find him closely connected with Mr. Rowland Malt- 
by ; a soi-disant COL. DAVISON, who was only a major in 
the 17th Native Infantry on the Madras establishment, and dis- 
missed that service by order of the governor and council in 
April, 1804; Roberts, a barrister, who has been lately convict- 
ed; the famous RICHARD ANDREWS, Thomas Farqu- 
harson, and others; noted chevaliers.” rv. 64, 


To those who know us, it is quite unnecessary to state 
that every part of this statement is FALSE.  ‘T’o those 
who have perused the numbers of the Saririsr from 


their commencement, it is equally unnecessary to make 


* How must these malicious booksellers envy Sir Richard's 
present splendour ! how must they envy the well-earned repu- 
tation which he has recently acquired in the court of Common 
Pieas, and the still more merited reputation which we under- 
stand he is about to acquire. Sar. 

+ [t is unfortunate that we did not receive this Jast information 
till the first part of our present number was sent to press, as we 
have unluckily ordered some hundred copies more than usual to 
be printed, in consequence of our being ignorant that our work 
was in © a rapid decline.”’—This fact the publisher of the Ri. 
val Queens may, if he please, ascertain, by applying to Mr. 
Jones, our priater, Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey. 
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stich a statement, but to those who have never read any 
of our previous lucubrations, it may be adviseable to de- 
clare, as we do most solemnly, thatthe gentleman alluded 
to, has till the last few years resided entirely nm WALES ; 
that he never has written any book, or single page of 
any book, for hire ; that he never wrote one line at the 
request or on the behalf of any fashionable fair one—that 
with the exception of two of the most respectable fami- 
lies in Gloucester Place, he neither knows, nor ever has 
known, any person iu that neighbourhood—that he never 
was in any way whiatever connected with Mr. Rowland 
Maltby—that he never saw “* the famous RICHARD 
ANDREWS” but once in his life, zamely at the bar of 
the Queen-square Police Office, when the said Andrews 
was brought there, on a charge of swindling, by Colone/ 
Davison, whom he likewise then saw for the first time; 
that he knows as little of Col. Davison as he does of 
Andrews, and that he to the best of his knowledge, never 
saw, or had any communication whatever, directly or 
indirectly, either with Roberts or Farquharson !!! 

It is to be observed that these pretty little biographical 
fabrications are said to be the productions of Pierre 
Frank M‘Callum ; now it so happens that we are enabled 
to publish certain documents that will somewhat asto- 
nishand confound the contemptible publisher of these 
atroctous falsehoods, 

In thelGth number of the Satirist, we lashed with due 
severity an infamous libel on the Duke of York, entitled, 
“* Observations on the Persecution of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, &c.” and justly designated the author 
{M‘Callum) a villain ! Tn consequence of this we received 
the following letters, from the identical * famous Richard 
Andrews,” with whom on theauthority(or pretended autho- 
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rity) of this villain we are now accused of having been 
connected.——It is to be observed that Andress probably 
learnt that the gentleman to whom his letter is address- 
ed, was connected with the Sarrrist, from the publi- 
cation of his correspondence with the Hon. Colonel Mul. 
lins and the Hon Leycester Stanhope, in the 15th Num- 
ber of that work. 

As it has.always beena maxim with us never to pub- 
lish any information which is derived from a doubtful 
or mmpure source, we took no notice whatever of An- 
drews’s communications ; but our solicitor having inform- 
ed us that it was probable Wardle would bring forward 
M‘Callum as an evidence upon the late prosecution of 
Mrs. Clarke and the Wrights, we told him that we had 
a letter in our possession which would prove M‘Callum 
to have been connected with a. notorious swindler; and, 
having first ascertained that it was positively his’ hand- 
writing, delivered it up to be used if necessary. We only 
obtained it, and its envelope, back a few days ago, in con- 
sequence of our having read the falsehoods which we 
have just quoted, in* the Rival Queens,” and shall now 
present them to our readers in their original purity. . 





Letter from Ricuarp Anprews, addressed to 
Manners, Esq. Queen-square. 


State Side Newgate, 
Sir, 18th Jan. 1809. 

As I really do not know you, the intrusion cannot disgrace 
you, however I myself am degraded. The Satirist by mere 
chance was putin my hand, and in it I observe the comment 
on Pierre Franc M‘Callum, Esq. as he is pleased to call him- 
self. I wish to unmask this ungrateful incendiary, this libeller 
of the Duke of York, and other worthy characters. M‘Cal- 
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lum was a prisoner in the King’s Bench in the year 1806, too 
late to receive the b nefit of the insolvent act. He made him- 
self conspicuous as the enemy of Col.Picton, and offering to fill 
up the schedules of the prisoners. When the act passed,an illu- 
mination took place in the prison, general, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and the windows of those who refused were demolish- 
ed ; M‘Cal!lum being charged as the most forward in the bu. 
siness was sent by the marshal to Horsemonger gaol. Col. 
Davison, (who I will forbear to mention as liitle as possible 
now, as we have several accounts to settle) so called, and being 
represented very rich, set a subscription on foot, and Captain 
Crofton, Mr. Brown and myself were requested to collect it ; 
every day’s collection was paid into the hands of Mr.Davison’s 
secretary, Mr. Farquharson, and the total amount was be- 
tween 141. and 151, M‘Callum getting back to the Bench, was 
earnest to obtain the subscription, and Mr. Farquharson 
being locked out by the marshal, Mr. D-—— gave 10l. to 
M‘Callum, who obtained his liberty. The first misfortune that 
attended him was being at Union Hall for an assault on a 
Gravesend boatman, which hi got released from by a fellow- 
prisoner of the name of Bexen getting bail, which he never at- 
tended to. The first time I hear of him, after this, is at a lock- 
up housein Stanhope-street, from which place he seuds tome for 
money, I send him two pounds, and write to my then attorney 
who relieves him. Ue then invents a tale of a publication 
which will appear in three moaths—and obtains as a subscription 
to the same six guineas from me, two for my wife,two for my- 
self, and one each for Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Col. Da- 
vison, | believe,was more liberal. 1 contiaued to give him two 
or three pounds every week, till I received an anonymous let. 
ter, which I was then led (unjustly) to believe came from him, 
when I would aot see him. I received many letters, and the 
one enclosed 1 confess sensibly affected me, I went directly to 
his lodgings, and left him money—After this I find bim in the 
Fleet aod release him.—But my own troubles falling on me I 
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did not hear of him till May or June 1807, when he obtains his 
liberty, wretched indeed he appeared. He lamented his situa 
tion prevented him from coming forward, as he could open a 
scene which would astonish every one. I was at this time prepar- 
ing a statement of my case to the public, which he undertook to 
correct, and get published; but he was so violent, the printer 
was fearful of publishing it—I have now a printed copy of it 





From the day M‘Callum got his liberty till the meeting of 
parliament in January, I solely supported him, to do which 
I pledged all I could obtain a shilling upon, and when he got 
employ, as a reporter to the Ledger, he was to assist me,— 
but behold, this moral grateful man then totally deserted me, 
knowing I could not make a dinner for myself, wife and chil- 
dren,—I am really hurt to mention it, but his ingratitude ex- 
torts itfrom me. My wife with more discernment than my- 
self, has frequently wished (when I have been sending things to 
pledge to buy him shoes, &c.) I might not repent, or meet an 
ungrateful return, I won't touch upon other subjects, but I 
will refer you to Horsemonger Goal, where he was a few 
months past. The enclosed letter you'll please to be careful of, 
and I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Ricnarp ANDREWS. 


The Letter of Pierre Frank M‘Callum alluded toin the 
aforegoing, superscribed, 
“* Private,” Richard Andrews, Esq. 


22, Charles-street, Blackfriars Road, 

Dear Sir, Saturday evening, 24th Jan. 1807. 

I called a few mornings ago at your house with a view to ob. 

tain information respecting the person whounwarrantably took 

it upon himself to denounce me as a foul fiend, and as a viper 

of ungratitude ; whom you nursed so long in your bosom, but 

I was denied the pleasure I anticipated from your inberent can- 
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dour, by your servant’s information that you ‘* was not at 
home!” 1 confess I regretted being thus denied, when cons 
scious innocence impelled me to face my unknown accuser,how- 
ever, tutured in the acts of fraud, falsehood, and villainy, and 
therefore I had a strong desire of meeting him face to face, in 
order that you might be satisfied either of my guilt or my in- 
nocence, having no doubt, that you would ultimately find you 
had not bestowed your benevolence on an improper or rather 
ungrateful object. I thought it my duty to write you thus 
much, as itis probable I shall never write you again, for { am 
now arrived at the very last stage of human miscry, with a 
wife and an infant in a dangerous state of health, in the last 
pangs of despair for want of every thing, even a bed, which 
will be inhumanly taken from me on Monday, and as for my- 
self, seeing such misery, with no prospect but a gaol staring 
me in the face, 1 am delermined to follow the example of the 
virtuous Chatterton, rather than the distresses of those who 
look up to me for Jove, nourishment, and protection should 
force me to commit an act for their immediate relief, which 
would disgrace my nature and my principles ;* the former is 
therefore more honourable than the Jatter, as it will not bring 
a blush on any one of my acquaintances, and thereby I cannot 
offend against the laws of my country; leaving my. poor wife 
and children to the protection of the humane ; and to you I 
return my grateful thanks for the kindness you have done me, 
at the same time, assuring you, that I positively deny having 
injured you either in thought, werd, or deed, being the solemn 
declaration of a man who will soon fly from a world of misery 
aud oppression. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
P. Fy, M‘Caurum, 


_* Did M‘Callum think of turning highwayman before he 
knew Colonel Wardle? 
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We think it will appear pretty clearly from these do- 
cuments that Pierre Frank M*‘Callum was as infamous 
a liar, (we are sorry to be compelled to use such coarse 
language) andas base a scoundrel as any of Colonel Wardie’s 
living associates, and we have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that every epithet which was applicable to him, may 
be applied, .with equal justice, to the — of * THE 
RIVAL QUEENS!!!” 

‘The original letters of Andrews and M‘Callum- may 
be seen, by any person of known respectability, at our Of- 
fice, the West side of St. Clement's church-yard, Strand. 


The Assassin of St. Glenroy ; or the Axis of Life, in four 

, volumes, by Anthony Frederick Holstein, Author of 
Sir Owen Glendowr, &c. Newman and Co, Leaden- 
hall-street. 


We arenot in the habit of noticing novels and ro- 
mances, unless we discover in them either very superior 
merit, or principles calculated to corrupt the morals and 
vitiate the taste of their readers: in the former case we 
have sometimes felt it a bounden duty to recommend them 
to general notice, and in the latter to expose and chastise 
their unprincipled authors, Of the talents of Mr. Hol- 
stein, of whom we know nothing but his works, we have 
before expressed a very favourable opinion, and we re- 
joice to find that the volumes before us completely verify 
our predictions of his future improvement. Of all modern 
authors he appears to us to possess the most considerable 
share of the happy art of rendering a tale highly inter- 
esting from the beginning to the end—of exciting and 
gratifying curiosity—and of concealing the denouement 

from the penetration of his readers until the proper time 
for its disclosure. 
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During our perusal of the four volumes of ‘ The As- 
sassin of St. Glenroy,’ we never once felt any inclination 
toslumber, which is saying much for a modern nével, 
but we can say a great deal more for this: namely, that 
we did not discover one objectionable sentiment; and 
we therefore warmly recommend it to the attention of 
our female friends..—We think this author’s genius pecu- 
liarly adapted to dramatic writing; butwe cannot recom- 
mend him “to tempt that doubtful path ;” for the wise 
managers of our theatres have neither the ability to dis- 
cover, nor the spirit to encourage, the productions of 
genuine talent. 


Anne of Brittany, an historical Romance. Three volumes. 
Cradock and Joy, Paternoster Row. 


THis romance we can also recommend, as containing 
much that is interesting and nothing that is offensive. 
The historical facts are well arranged, and very judicious- 
ly intermingled with the story, without being distorted 
inthe manner we usually find them in works of this nature. 


The Genius of the Thames : a lyrical Poem, in two parts. 
By Thomas Love Peacock. 8vo. London. 1810. 


Shall we be thought fastidiously critical, if weask why 
this production is called a lyrical poem ? Lyric Poetry, 
as its name imports, received its denomination from be- 
ing originally accompanied on the lyre: or, to give it a 
more extensive definition, was formerly designed to be, 
and at first actually was, associated with music. On 
this account, therefore, its effusions obtained the name 
of odes; that is, hymns, or songs. ‘The union of poetry 
and music, indeed, has been long dissolved; but.all the 
essential properties of this species of composition remain 
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still the same. One of these properties is brevity, On 
some of the occasions to which lyric poetry is adapted, 
the Muse exerts her noblest faculties, and ventures her 
most daring flights. In such attempts none but the 
truly inspired can hope to succeed—it is then the poet's 
business ** to build the lofty verse;” or as Shakspeare 
says, 


‘¢ The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
*¢ Glances from Heaven to earth, from earth to Heaven.'? 


Such excursions of the soul must necessarily be short, 
because, as Cicero has observed, animorum incendia cele- 
riter restinguuntur. ‘The humbler effusions of this species 
of poetry will naturally be limited by the comparative 
unimportance of their subjects—the shout of festivity, 
the song of love, and. the more sober strain of sentimen- 
tal philosophy, have their obvious and impassable limits. 

The poem before us. occupies (exclusively of the notes, 
which, according to the established practice of modern 
book-wrights, are printed and published therewith) 111 
octavo pages. And it contains, what we believe to be 
unexampled in classical lyrics---a professed episode /! The 
author, not adverting to the origin and nature of the 
species of poetry in which he professes to write, appears 
to have fallen into the vulgar notion, that lyric poetry 
consists merely ina peculiar kind of metre. 

Of the design of this production, considered otherwise 
thau asa lyric poem,little needs be said. Itis irregular and 
digressive; but not moreso, perhaps, than may be jus- 
tified. The subject does not seem to require avery strict — 
regularity of plan, and the author's design, will probably 
be found the least exceptionable part of his werk. 

The distinguishing character of this gentleman's poetry 
is that which is observable in most of the lyric writings of 
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the present day---the composition leaves no distinct im- 
pression on the mind; the reader, like Macheth, “ bends 
his eye on vacancy;’’ the words represent no specific 
images, and, consequently, impress the mind with no dis- 
tinct ideas. We forbear to quote examples in support 
of this remark ; because almost every page of this poem 
will supply them. 

Mr. Peacock’s epithets clearly prove him to be a weak 
writer. Epithets are, toa certain extent, the tests of 
vigorous composition: they supply strength toa nervous 
writer, but aggravate the debility of aweak one. When 
they communicate new ideas, or enlarge the natural 
sense of the words to which they are joined, they infuse 
spirit and animation into a composition; but when they 
multiply words, without adding ideas, they are worse 
than useless ; they then become mere expletives, the only 
effect of which is, to produce flatness and insipidity. 
Our readers will have no difficulty in deciding to, which 
class the following examples belong : 


‘© High on this mossy bank reclined 
‘6 J listen to the eddying wind.” Pv. 7. 


“¢ The spreading plain, the cultured hill, 

“ The tranquil cot, the restless mill, 

s¢ The lonely hamlet, calm, and still, 

s¢ The village spires, the busy town, 

*¢ The shelving bank, the rising down, &c.” P. 30. 


The lastinstance approaches very closely to the regions 
‘of doggerel, within which we must place the following 


lines, 


‘¢ Flow on, and still behold combin’d, 

% The peasant, warrior, prince; and sage, 
6 With hand and heart, and will and mind, 

‘§ Uphold their ancient heritage.” #. 77. 
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We forbear to multiply examplesof this sort. 

Nearly allied to the fault of using weak and insignifi- 
cant epithets is that of abounding in words  arbitranily 
compounded. These practices are founded on adesire 
to exhibit extraordinary strength and elegance ! but they 
produce nothing more than mere inflatign of style. Such 
writing can no more pretend to vigour, or beauty of 
composition, than a man swelled with the dropsy can be 
said to possess strength or beauty of body. The follow- 
ingexamples will sufficiently shew how this writer's lan- 
guage is (to use a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s) laboured into 
harshness. 


‘© And death-blasts rush, on wings of fire, 
‘© To bid the ¢hirst-crazed wretch expire,”’ P. 19. 


‘¢ The death-fires blazing high.” Yr. 37. 


*¢ How, beneath the death-lash writhing, 
_ * Afric’s injured sons expired.” P. 25. 
‘¢ Down whose wood-empurpled water 
‘© Mightiest chiefs, in death-cold sleep, 
* Victims stern of mutual slaughter, 
‘¢ Rolled towards the Atlantic deep ” Pp. 22. 


But his predominant fault is the incongruity of his 
images. ‘To this cause may be referred, perhaps, some 
portion of the unimpressive quality of his poetry, which 
we have before noticed. When the different parts of a 
figure are inconsistent, or when various and repugnant 
figures meet in the same sentence, the sense necessarily 
becomes confused. We would refer Mr. Peacock to the 
introductory lines of Horace’s Art of Poetry fora very 
forcible and humorous exposure of this literary failing. 
Indeed we have seldom met with a writer more in need 
of the admonition contained in those celebrated lines ; 
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for we have seldom seen any one so habitually addicted 
varias inducere plumas. We shall select a few instances 
of such inaccuracy. 


é€ The woods are roaring in the gale.”’ r. 7. 


Weshould have considered it infinitely more natural 
for the gale to roar in the woods. 
** The presents’ varying tints display 
‘© The colors of the future day,” v. 11. 


‘Weconfess, with becoming humility, that we are un 
able to comprehend the meaning of these lines. 


“* Or veil’d their heads in caves of night 
** And forests of congenial gloom. ” p, 39. 


Caves and forests are, according to our notions Py 
things, rather unusual sorts of veils. Indeed, it is alto- 
gether impossible to guess what this gentleman means by 
a veil, Inanother part he writes, | - 


‘6 Darkness veils the stream of time.” rp. 55. 


Now we are equally at a loss to know how a stream 
can be veiled ;: unless indeed it be a stream flowing from 
the eyes of some weeping fair one. In a subsequent part, 
he makes a veil perform the office of a shroud, and that 
also toa stream. 


66 ——— Lift the sable veil, that shrouds 
‘¢ The current of the distant/years.”’ Pp. 73. 


« Years of anarchy and crime, 
s© In barbaric night revolve, ” Pp. 55. 


Nothing can be more humiliating than to be repeatedly 
obliged to confess our ignorance : yet we are here again. 
reduced to this cruel necessity, and are forced to acknow- 
ledge, that Mr. Peacock’s system of astronomy is far above 
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the reach of our intellects. How years, which we have 
always thought to be made up of regular vicissitudes of 
day and night, can possibly“ revolve in night;* we are 
unable to comprehend. | | 


‘¢ While Davube rolls, with blood defiled, 
‘¢ And starts to hear, on echoes wild, 
‘© The battle-clangors ring.” pv. 67. 


In the first line, he speaks of the river naturally; in 
the second, metaphorically : and yet these incongruous 
allusions are made to constitute one figure. 

That ourextracts may not weary the reader, we shall 
add but one more instance, out of many which might be 
produced, of this sort of inconsistency. 


‘* The oak, in lonely grandeur free, 
** Lord of the forest, and the sea.” pe. 30. 


These lines exhibit the most censurable inacctiracy of 
thought, and betray a total want in the author of all 
mental analysis. The oak can only be called lord of the 
forest, as anatural production—as a tree: it can only be 
denominated Jord of the sea, as the production of human 
art and ingenuity---as a ship. How any person, accus- 
tomed to think at all, could unite in one figure proper- 
ties which are.so obviously distinct, is truly astonishing. 

We had some other observations to offer, but we shall 
suppress them, as our strictureshave already been ex- 
tended to a greater length, perhaps, than the size and qua- 
lity of this poem will justify. We confess that we are 
anxious to contribute as much as lies in our power to - 
stem the torrent of poetical scribbling, which now threa- 
~ tens to inundate literature and common sense. We stiall 
VOL, VII. 8B 
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conclude, in the words of the immortal Juvenal, though 
in a sense different from that in which he applied them — 
Stulta est clementia, cum tot ubtque 
Vatibus occur ras, peritura parcere charte. 

Juv. Sar. 1. v. 17. 





POPOL PE BPRLELPPOL LAGI OR 


THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumct honesti, Hor. 


Tr we have not been much amused by the novelties. 
which the stage has this month produced, we have been 
at least entertained by the various comments to which 
they havegiven rise. The gentlemen, who work by the 
line for the newspapers, naturally endeavour to cover as 
much space as they can, and trouble themselves very lit- 
tle about the materia's they employ :—whether they be 
plaistered with praise, or rougheast with abuse, to them is- 
indifferent : they never consider, and infact seldom know, 
which is best suited to the work they are upon: as some 
men decorate the front of a stable with a doric portico, 
while others conceal all the sumptuous elegance of a pa- 
lace under the thatched roof of a cottage. The praise of 

‘flatterers is often more injurious toa man than the abuse 
ofdetractors. So has it happened in the case of Mr. Di- 
mond’s play, ‘Tux Dounrrut Son, lately produced at the 
Haymarket. ‘The newspaper critics happened to be in 
the humour to praise, and’ recollecting the properties 
which are acknowledged to. constitute a perfect drama,. 
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never gave themselves the trouble to inquire whether they 
were to be found in Toe Deustrut Son, but at once pro- 
nounced it to bea work of most original invention, with ¢ 
fable perfectly novel and highly interesting, and developed 
and conducted with the most exquisite skill; incidents na- 
tural,striking and most judiciously arranged; charactersfor- 
cibly delineated, and skilfully varied,possessing great origi- 
nality and yet perfectly natural ; and theeffect of the whole 
heightened by a dialogue in which ease, elegance, sublimi- 
ty, tenclerness, &c. &c. were allcombined. In short, the 
play was a jewel of the bighest value, and the author 
a Diamond of the first water. 

Now in the first place to praise Mr. Di mond in this in- 
stance for originality was much the same sort of thing as 
it would be to praise Cobbett for consistency, or Mrs. 
Clarke for modesty. But the learned critics were much 
too profound to be ironical: they knew nothing of a come- 
dy by Beaumarcuars, called La Mere coupable, of which 
this original play of Mr. Dimond’s is almost a (ite, al trans- 
lation: and they must have felt no little mortification, 
when, in publishing his play, he found it necessary to de- 
cline, coquettishly enough indeed, the honours of origina- 
lity, and in return for their unlucky eulogy to shew them 
that in praising him they betrayed their ignorance. And 
yet so strong is the power of vanity when heightened by a 
little flattery, that the mind suffers itself to be deluded 
even in spite of conviction: as one, who feels in every 
nerve that he is a coward, may be talked into a short fit 
of fancied courage, and venture into action only to expose 
himself. Mr. Dimond knew that he could not long con- 
ceal his obligations to the French dramatist, and yet he 
was so pleased with the blunder of his eulogists, that he 
would still persuade the public that his play is rather ori- 
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ginal: that he wrote a perfectly original play at first, and 
translated the French one afterwards. A very old Spanish 
romance, he says, perused by him in his infancy, the title 
of which he has long since forgotten, though the incidents 
have still lingered on his recollection, afforded a ground- 
work for his drama. Duringa period of severe indisposi- 
tion he lessened the weight of some heavy hours by retrac- 
ing the half-faded impressions of an earlier ageand arrang- 
Ing them into a dramatic shape. 

“‘ As [have never writtenintentionally for the public,” says 
he, “ and am altogether careless ofa literary _ reputation, 
«* my play, as soon as finished, was cast aside as an object 
“* of no further regard, and without any idea to its ‘fu- 
“ture performance upon the stage. Accident some time 
“ afterwards placed in my hand a French comedy by 
** Beaumarchais, in which I discovered the identical cir- 
** cumstances I had adopted from romance, to have been 
** already appropriated with success to a dramatic pur- 
** pose, 

“IT was induced by this discovery to re-consider my 

own drama with a more favourable attention. Upon a 

comparison of the two plays with each other, I inclined 

to an opinion, that Beaumarchais had managed ‘the 
opening of his plot with more adroitness than I had 
employed. Under this impression, I cancelled the 
greater portion of the two first acts in my own drama, 
and introducéd as much as possible both of the action 
and expression ofthe French author in their room.” — 

Such, according to his own'statement, are his Claims to 
originality: with respect to his other merits, it will be 
necessary first to give some short idea of the fable to ap- 
preciate them justly. 

Victoria, daughter of a Spanish grandee, secretly mar- 
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ries an orphan youth brought up inher father’s house, 
who ina few months after ihe marriage is slain in battle. 
She gives birth to a son, who is instantly vorn from her by 
her father and threatened with death, unless she con- 
ceals her marriage and accepts the hand of the Marquis 
of Lerida. Six months after these second nuptials the 
Marquis is appointed to the governmeut of Mexico, and 
embarks, leaying his lady in Spain, conscious it was her 
fate a second time to prove a mother.. She instantly flies 
to the Pyrenees, where the child of her first: marriage 
had been concealed, aud in consequence of the fatigues 
and dangers of the journey’ is prematurely delivered of a 
son, that soon after dies. ‘Tempted by a mother’s fond- 
ness, she conceals the death of the infant, and substituting 
the child of her former marriage in its place, travels for 
some years to conceal the trifling difference of its age, 
The Marquis returning after sixteen.years.absence to 
Spain, receives into his house Manvoeui, a Portuguese, 
who merely states that misfortunes had forced him to 
fly from his native country ; and the Marquis very good- 
naturedly asks him no further, questions, though he un- 
bosoms himself to the Portuguese without reserye,, He 
informs him that one of the servants who had. attended 
the Marchioness to the Pyrenees had confessed with, his 
dying breath that Leon who is educated ,as_ his_ heir 
isnot his son: but had, died before he could explain 
more. ‘The Marchioness also makes a confidant of this 
Portuguese, andentrusts him with the; perusal of some 
letters from her first husband :; and Malyogli, determining 
to turn these mutual-confidences,to his own advantage, 
contrives that the Marquis, shall see one of these. letters, 
which leads him to. believe, that the -Marchioness, has de- 
‘ceived him after marriage, and. that.Leon is.:the, fruit of 
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heradulterous intercourse. Enraged by the discovery,he 
disinherits Leon, executes a deed of gift of all tis posses- 
sions to Maivogli, and betrothes to hint the haud of his 
daughter; between whom and Leon while she had been 
considered the ward only of the Marquis, there had been a 
mutual engagement of love. Reproaching the Marchioness 
with her imagined perfidy, she makes a full confession to 
himof every circumstance; while Malvogli in the midst of 
his villainous triumph is betrayed bya former accomplice, 
te be a thief who had fled from Portugal for fear of the 
gallows. He is borne off to prison, the Marquis embraces 
his lady, and bestows the hand of his daughter on Leon ; 
and soends the play. 

From such materials as these, cradled and nursed as 
he has been upon the stage, Mr. Dimond would have 
little credited his bringing up, if he had not been able, 
even without the assistance of the French author, to 
create a very Strong interest and produce a striking stage 
effect. In this part of his work he has undoubtedly 
succeeded : and perhaps, among the dramatized roman- 
ces to which class this play belongs, there is scarce any 
which more forcibly arrests the attention, while there 
is none which in general so little violates probability.— 
Still there is one gross offence against character and against 
nature which vitiates the whole performanve. Is it to 
be received, eveninu fable, that a Spanish grandee of the 
highest rank, a mat who for sixteen years as viceroy 
of Mexico, had been accustomed to regal honours, a man 
endowed with every virtue and perfection, is it to be 
imagined that such a man should surrender himself thus 
entirely to the dominion of an unknown low adventurer, 
and that adventurer proving in the end to be a notorious 
common thief flying from justice? If the governors of 
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Spain were really so weak, and so easily duped by e 
thief, the ready ascendancy obtained over them by Bona- 
parte is accounted for. Butthe infamy of Malvogli de- 
grades All the other characters, and makes them rather 
the objects of our contempt than commiseration. For 
this gross violation of propriety Mr. Dimond alone is 
accountable, and on this if on any thing must be grounded 
his claim to originality of invention. Thelanguage, too, 
which may be termed the dress of the play, and which 
has been said to be so beautiful, is entirely of his manu- 
facture, and may perhaps entitle Mr. Dimond to the 
first rank among literary milliners. .But whether it be 
verse Or prose we cannottell ; for it has neither the ease 
and nature of the one, nor the strength and splendor of 
the other. It is something of the epicene kind, which 
we admire as little in the literary as in the animal world, 
Whether the managers think of the piece as we do, we 
know not, but it has been for some time past withdrawn, 
and had not a long run at first. The author however says 
in his preface, | 

‘“* The popularity which the Doubtful Son has obtained 
* in representation, leaves me no motive for regret that 
* IT suffered him to be drawn from my portfolio to the 
“ stage.” (Does not this remind the reader of the cele- 
brated letters that were forced by Col. Wardle from Mrs. 
Clarke?) ‘ Each theatrical critic, whose opinion possesses 
“ any esteem in society, (how comfortable it is to think thus) 
** hasindividually published his commendation of the play. 
“ Ishould therefore but offer-an ill requital to the world 
** for so particular a fit of its good nature towards me, 
“ were Lin my single person, to affect any diffidence 
“ regarding the merits of the piece, Sincerely speaking, 
“* LT believe.it tobe a good play ; but this declaration springs 
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« from my wish to be ingeruous, and not from my vanity! !! 
“ The knowledge that 1 have succeeded, and the be- 
* lief that I have deserved success,communicate no throb 
** of exultationto my heart; while on the contrary, had 
“* my drama been proved the vilest of the vile, and hoot- 
** ed by indignant auditors from the stage, I should have 
** abated no single particle from my stock of self-esteem. 1 
* still write, because the effort of composition occasion- 
** ally amuses my mind; and I continue to publish, be- 
“* cause the world appears to receive my works with par- 
** tiality!!!” 

If our readers have not by this time had enough of Mr. 
Dimond, we must refer them to his preface, where they 
will find a good deal in the same strain respecting the lit- 
tle value he attaches to literary reputation. For his own 
sake we hope he is sincere. We confess that we are 
weary of his flippant affectation. Some good people may 
think that these theatrical critics have by their praises 
turned his wits; but we must acquit them of any such 
imputation, since we cannot give credit to impossibilities. 

Of the performers we have not left ourselves room to 
speak further than to observe, with the author, that no 
new play has scarce ever been sustained by a happier 
combination of talent. Of Mr. Sowerby, who made his 
first appearance on a London stage in the character of Mal- 
vogli, which he supported with considerable powers and 
address, we shall speak at some future opportunity. We 
must not, however, conclude our remarks on this theatre, 
without noticing the production of a new comedy, enti- 
tled, High Life in the City : in which the principal person- 
ages are an absent gentleman who forgets appointments, 
a dull pawnbroker, a countryman if possible still dul_ 
ler, an Irishman caricatured, and a Scoich lady with 
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the manners of acit. Inshort, it isa mere dialogue with 
out plot, incident, character, wit, or humour, We donot 
know the author’s name; and unless he happens to be as 
indifferent as Mr. Dimond professes to be with regard to 
literary fame, he will do wisely to conceal it. 

The Lyceum has produced an opera anda melo-drame: 
and both are in some degree deserving of approbation. 
The opera, entitled Trickxs* upon TravEtuers is the 
production of Sir J. B. Burgess, and reflects considerable 
credit on his taste. There is not, indeed, much novelty 
or interest in the plot, nor much strength or variety of 
character: nor are these propertiés to be required abe 
solutely in a composition of this kind. The fable is suffici- 
ently connected, and, except a little embarrassment in the 
denouement, natural and intelligible. Ifthe characters are 
not marked by originality, they are at Teast not out of 
nature, The songs, which in general are written in a 
better taste than those of our medern operas, are 
at the same time more skilfully introduced; and 
without giving much interruption to the business 
of the scene. The dialogue is elevated above the 
common level of works of this kind, by being writ- 
ten in dramatic blank verse: which gives a quaintness 
to the humour, and a general stateliness of effect, that is 
very imposing. ‘lhe character assigned to Dowton ts not 
well adapted to his talents: he has not the bustling pert 
vivacity which it requires: it would have succeeded better 
in the hands of a worse actor. Oxberry is more fortunate 
inthe personation of the silly valet: his distress is very 
laughable ; but we think that he rather mistakes.the feeble 
ness of inebriationfor the nervelessness of terror. We have 
heard Phillips to more advantage; the compositions of 
such men as Mr. Horn and Mr. Reeve are not calcylated 
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to display the talents of a singer of taste. The principal 
female singing part is undertaken by a Miss Poole, a 


young actress just brought out on the stage, whose friends 
we would advise to take her off again as soon as may be, 
She is a huge column of flesh, with a voice something 
like a penny whistle: and, unluckily for her, the solemn 
clumsiness of her form and manner is most strikingly con- 
trasted by the elegant figure and playfulness of Mrs, 
Orger, who contrived to impart much interest to a part 
of little importance in itself. Sir James is indeed well 
supported by the performers, with the exceptions we 
have pointed out;“and to none is he more indebted thay 
to Miss Kelly, who displayed in the representation of her 
charaeter great vivacity and ease, and rapidly improving 
abilities. | 

We have already so far exceeded our limits that we 
have little room to notice Mr. Pocock’s melo-drame, call- 
ed Twenty Years ago. Likeall compositions of this class, 
it has aramantic character, and Raymond is the hero; a 
kind of fore-shortened Stranger, who stamps furiously 
aboutin a large Frenech-grey great coat, and four-in-hand 
beaver. Knight is extremely diverting as a French posti- 
lion; but we wonder how the saintly licenser could allow 
him to say, speaking of Raymond and himself, “ Here 
* comes Goliah again; oh Lord! what will become of 
** poor little David?” Dowron’s character is not very good, 
but he makes the most of it, and sings a most laughable 
comic song, which we should with pleasure have present- 
ed to our readers, if we had left ourselves room. Here 
again, too, the performance of Miss Kelly is entitled to our 
perfect commendation. On the whole the piece may 
pass; but it is not to use Mr, Pocock’s own phrase, prima; 
4 is not bang up! : 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM, 


Non rostrum tantas componere lites !—Vinatts 
Who shall decide when poctors disagree ?--Porr, 





1. The Curate Catechising ; or a Familiar Exposition of the 
Church Catechism, addressed to the Children of a Country Pa- 
rish: by the Reverend W, Thistlethwaite. 

‘© This appears to be a familiar explanation of the church 
catechism ; very useful, and indeed very necessary, in country. 
parishes,” —British Critic, 

— ‘* These are very important enquiries; but the ability 
of the party to comprehend the terms, in which they are pro« 
posed, and the ideas included in them, might lead us te 
think they were addressed to doctors in divinity, rather than to 
© children of a country parish.’ ’—Literary Panorama. 

‘¢ The expositions are happily marked with an carnest fami- 
liarity,’”’ &c.—Eclectic Review. 

2. A Concise View of the Constitution of England, by 
George Custance. | 

‘¢ We can safely recommend this as a most useful book for 
popular reading.” —Antijacobin Review. 

‘© Tt would have given us great pleasure to have been able to 
recommend this work, but we have been shocked with a prevail 
ing strain of sycophancy, and a fashionable acquiescence in cor- 
ruption,” &c.—‘* We did not expect to see that grave absur- 
dity repeated,” &c. ‘* We cannot take the trouble of contro- 
verting this author in all his positions by which we have been 
disgusted. That this corrupt cant should be circulated among 
the middling and lower ranks, is one of the most alarming symp 
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toms in the present state of the country. Inepplicable scrip- 
tu ral quotations, and scraps of holy writ, are foistedon us iu 
every page of this work, with a runtranicaL pertinacity which 
some readers will think is irreverent, and all will consider as 
sidiculous.”—Monthly Review. 

«¢ We most sincerely congratulate the public on the appear. 
ance of a work which we can safely recommend as well-fitted 
to supply a chasm in our system of public instruction. The 
book before us is, in every way, well-adapied for the instruc. 
tion of youth: the clear and accurate information it conveys 
upon a most important subject, and the TRULY CHRISTIAN tinc- 
ture of its maxims and principles, aro well calculated to enlarge 
the understanding aud improve the heart.”’—Eclectic Review. 


3. Travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, &c. by Thomas 


Macgill. 
«¢ The author has given the public an amusing and sometimes 


énteresting picture of the places which he visited.”—British 


Critic, 

“¢ We ar8 forced to avow our opinion, that Mr. Macgill is 
not gifted with the accomplishments of an interesting writer. 
—His performanceis disfigured by occasional patcheg of bad fine 
writing, and by some awkward endeavours at vivactty and hu- 
mour.”— Monthly Review. , 

‘¢ These volumes are writtenin a lively manner, and somce 
times give interesting information. The language is neat and 
appropriate.’’— Universal Magazine. 

«© This work is by no means devoid of information. It may 
Be added, that the author knows a sccret, far from being com- 
mon with those who have no talent for fine writing ; to write 
plainly and tnarrectepty ; and while his letters,if not always 
very instructive and entertainiag, are pretty uniformly sensible, 
and énoffensive both to our feelings and our ¢aste, his modesty, 
both in wsberiag them into notice, and in describing what he 
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has done and seen, cannot be passed over without much come 
mendation.’’—Edinburgh Review. | 

‘¢ These travels are fall of hasty and inaccurate statements, 
and very destitute of real information."——“ In this work we 
find many relations not very agreeable to truth, and many 
things described which Mr,.Macgill never could have seen 
except from the benefit of second-sight which mauy of his coun 
trymen are said so abundantly to possess. [Extract.] This 
assertion is false, the language vulgar, and the wit contempti- 
ble.—We suppose that Mr. Macgill purchased this well-sugared 
sentence from the odoruvus pen of some conceited novelist in 
Grub-street. Mr. Macgill’s book is not very deficient in pals 
pable self.contradictions. Thisis but a sorry piece of wit, Mr, 
MacgilJ. At the time of his departure, Mr. Macgill arrects 
the soft lullaby of melting prose. Mr. Macgill sometimes a¥- 
rects the sublime, and seems on these occasions to be no mean 
adept in the art of sinking iv prose. A dreadful fit of nausea 
seized us, as we cast our eyes over the following sentence, which 
Mr. Macgill no doubt thought indescribably fine, but which to 
ourtaste possesses allthe properties of the most drastic voméit,Mr. 
Macgill, like many modern writers, sometimes endeavours to be 
Aine, by expressing a common.-place thought in a very sentimen- 
tal way.”,—Critical Review, and Appendix. 

‘6 We have not followed Mr. Macgill step by step, but mere. 
ly with a view toshew the amusement he is capable of furnish. 
ing ; which, we need not say, is considerable, independent of 
much useful information,”’—Monthly Mirror. 





4. On Hydrophobia, its Prevention aad Cure; by Benjamim 
Moseley, M.D. 

‘¢ Dr. Moseley’s essays are highly creditable to their author.” 
—Monthly Magazine (Supplement.) 

‘© It has mot often been our misfortune to encounter so much 
reprehensible matter io ove small tract, as we have found iu 
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the pamphlet of Dr. Moseley now before us. We feel ourselves 
entirely unable to decide whether presumption ignorance, arro. 
gance, or shameless want of candour, is the most glaring fea- 
ture in this contemptible production.”—London Medical Re. 
view. 

5. A Picture of Lisbon, taken on the Spot, 

“¢ The author has imparted a considerable share of informas 
tion respecting the city, the government, the manners, and po- 
pulation of Lisbon, in a manner at once perspicuous and amus. 
fng. This ison the whole an énéeresting performance; and 
it deserves an attentive perusal, not only from the curious de. 
tails which it contains,” &c.—Critical Review. 

“¢ This is apparently a hasty translation of some insignificant 
French revolutionary writer, which, on account of the tempo- 
tary interest of the subject, has been raked out of deserved ob- 
ecurify. Frem this miserable trash however we will transcribe 
one page.”—Eclectic Review. 

6. The mysterious Language of St. Paul in his Deseription of 
the Man of Sin, &c. ;—by I; Nisbet, M, A. 

«¢ Mr. Nisbet is a judicious and rational religionist.””—Cri- 
tical Review. 

«© Mr. Nisbet is one of the dadblers in prophecy, and cor. 
ceives that from time to time he is making new discoveries in 
that department of theological science.”—-Eclectic Review. 

“© Mr. Nisbett has long been known as a very ingenious and 
able theologian, and he has particularly distinguished himself 
by his very rational and consistent interpretations of those pas- 
sages in the scriptures of the new testament which are generally 
supposed to refer to a yet future advent,” &c.—Annual Re- 
view. 


7. The Adventures of Ulysses, by Charles Lamb. 
“* This work is very neatly emecuted in general.” —British 
G@ritic. 
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“¢ The language is grossly incorrect, and even tho rules of 
orthography are not always strictly observed. Such a produc- 
tion is almost foo low for criticism.”—-Antijacobin Reyiew. 

‘ The present work is intended for the use of the juvenile. 
race, and in this respect has a claim to indulgence ; while the 
plan and execution of it soar still higher, and in many instances 
merit approbation,’’—-European Magazine. 





8. A Practical Dictionary of Domestic Medicine; by Ri- 
chard Reece, M. D. 

‘¢ This is a plain book, without any pretensions to superior 
medical illumination ; but itis full of sober admonitions, aud 
of sound knowledge. The symptomatic appearances,” &c. 
‘‘ arein general briefly but perspicuously detailed ; the newest, 
as well as the most approved, modes of cure, are carefully nar- 
rated; the articles on chemical, and other subjects connected 
with medicine, are explained with sufficient distinctness. The 
observations on food,” &c. ‘* evince much discrimination and 
good sense. The directions of the author may be safely, fole 
lowed without any risk of injury in any case. The writer 
communicates what he knows in a simple, familiar, and unaf. 
fected way. The medical dictionary of Dr. Reece is not only 
a plain and useful directory,” &c.—Critical Review, 

‘© We have no hesitation in declaring Dr. Reece’s domestic 
dictionary to be a very paltry book: foolish in its plan; con- 
fused, imperfect, and erroneous, in most parts of its execution ; 
and wholly unworthy of the patronage,” &c.—London Medical 
Review. 

9. Substance of a Speech which ought to have been spoken 
in a certain Assembly, upon the Motion made by the Right 
Honourable Henry Grattan, on the 25th of May 1808. 

*¢ We cannot render a more important nor a more seasona~- 
ble service to the protestant public, than by making them ac. 
quainted with a tract eminently distinguished for every thing 
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which can recommend it to the conscientious and émparfial in. 
quirer after truth. ‘The author is a complete master of the sub. 
ject which he undertakes to discuss: he treats ity@ith Temrer, 
but with firmness. Our limits unfortunately forbid us to fol. 
Jow this abée writer any farther in the wide range of his argu. 
ment,’"—| Extract.] ‘* If the bishop of Norwich, afier this’ 
manly appeal, do not come forward to vindicate himself,” &c, 
~Antijacobin Review. 

** Probably the writer of this Speech. would hare spoken it 
ifhe could; but, having no seat in a certain assembly, he is re. 
duced to the necessity of delivering his parliamentary oratory 
from the press. Here it races with no ordinary vehemence 
against the members of the Romish church.”—Monthly Re 
view. 

“We cannot but consider this speech as a valuable addition to 
the many able and constitutional tracts which have appeared on 
this great question. —This speech might surely have been deli 
vered with very saludary srrect.”—British Critic, and Pre. 

6¢ This speech is not enlivened witha sufliciency of wit or 
argument to counteract the influence of its marectic powers, 
which inclined us very forcibly to somnolency during the peru. 
sal; and which, if it had been spoken in the senate with a gra- 
vity suited to the dullocss of the composition, would have set 
the benches of St. Stephen’sina snore, The invendoes which 
the author throws out, in one of his notes, on the bishop of 
Norwich, are perfeetly contemptible.””—Critical Review. 
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